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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———= 

HE Premier of Italy, Signor Crispi, received a grand 

reception at Palermo on Monday, and made an important 
speech. Italy, he said, had been “a satellite of the Napoleonic 
Empire,” and the object of her Government was to assume for 
her an independent attitude as a Great Power. This they had 
done successfully, making even treaties with first-class maritime 
Powers on terms of equality, and they had used their new 
position to preserve peace. It was absurd to accuse Italy of 
provocation, when an Italian only paid 18 fr. a year for military 
purposes, while a Frenchman paid 33 fr..—a statement which 
requires evidence that expenditure on fortifications is not 
included. The danger of war recently existed, but it had 
passed away. As regarded the internal situation, Italy would 
keep Rome, and would leave the Pope free in the government 
of the Church and the use of his spiritual weapons. ‘“ Let the 
Church endeavour to frighten Prometheus with the thunder- 
bolts of Heaven. Our task is to fight in the cause of reason.” 
He trusted the Radicals would quit the Socialists and 
Anarchists in good time, and hoped to convince the latter 
while still speculating, lest he should have to repress them 
when they proceeded to action. The speech was full of 
eloquence and spirit, and also of %@p:s, differing curiously in 
tone from Prince Bismarck’s. The natural arrogance of the 
German is strengthened by a belief in Heaven; that of the 
Italian is stimulated by an inclination to defy it. We note 
that Signor Crispi promises a Poor-Law which “would be a 
boon even if assured to a people without liberty.” 


A treaty has been signed between Italy and Menelek, the 
new King of Abyssinia, under which he formally accepts an 
Italian protectorate, and transfers the control of his foreign 
policy to the Italian Government. This concession has been 
tegularly notified to the European Powers; and though the 
French threaten not to recognise it, it cannot be seriously 
opposed except by England, which is altogether favourable. 
The success of Italy upon the Red Sea Coast has been great ; and 
if the Abyssinian King is sincere, she will have the control of 
an army of thirty thousand brave men, occupying a position 
whence they can render invaluable assistance to any British 
project for the pacification of the Valley of the Nile. Ten 
thousand good A byssinians, with Massowah to start from, would 
make a serious difference if we had to fight for our position in 
Egypt against an invasion from the Mediterranean side. 


It is stated in a way that seems authoritative, that the 
Monarchists of France, after grave consideration, have de- 
cided that they cannot acknowledge the Republic as a right- 
ful government. Anything like fusion between them and the 
Moderates is, therefore, impossible even for a time; but as 
they desire good government, they are willing to support the 








Moderates in passing any measures not inconsistent with the 
monarchical idea,—that is, we imagine, in practice, not 
directed against the Princes or the Church. Such an alliance, 
if steadily adhered to, would make a Ministry stable; but the 
temptation to break away from it whenever Republicanism 
seems too successful will be strong. Still, a Ministry so sup- 
ported will be safe for the present, and the test-vote on the 
Presidency of the Chamber will sharply divide off parties. It 
is publicly admitted that the first measures produced must be 
economic—one being a loan of £40,000,000 to extinguish the 
floating debt—and M. Léon Say is busily sounding the “new 
men,” who, he thinks, are unusually moderate. If he can 
obtain much assistance among them, he will materially 
influence the Administration, and perhaps force on it the 
great reduction of expenditure for which the electors in all 
districts showed themselves so anxious. 


The Czar was received on Friday week in Berlin with great 
military display, but no popular cordiality. His Imperial host 
was, however, of course civil; and at the State dinner on 
Friday week in the Schloss, drank to his “honoured friend 
and guest, his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, and to the 
continuance of the friendship which has existed between our 
Houses for more than a century, and which I am resolved to 
cultivate as a legacy received from my ancestors.” The 
Czar, who seemed embarrassed, answered in French, thank- 
ing his entertainer for his bonnes paroles; but in the 
official report he allowed himself to add that he “entirely 
sympathised in the Emperor’s sentiments.” The scene pro- 
duced an impression of estrangement; but the Czar sub- 
sequently gave Prince Bismarck an audience of an hour and 
a half, which was presumably satisfactory, as he presented 
the Prince with a snuff-box containing his portrait,—the 
reason, we fancy, why that useless article is still the regular 
present in diplomacy. The Czar returned to Russia on 
Sunday, travelling vid Dantzic, with the usual excessive 
precautions to avoid assassination. The general impression 
made in Europe is that the visit altered nothing, but rather 
sweetened the Czar’s individual temper. 


Queen Natalie has registered a considerable success. The 
perplexed Regency at last extorted from King Milan his con- 
sent to a visit from the boy, King Alexander, to his mother. 
It was paid on Saturday, and began with a solemn little 
lecture delivered by the King to his mother on her duties as a 
subject, and his own to his father. The Queen, in return, 
told him not to talk like that at his age, bade him read books 
and not newspapers, and finally called him to her side, where 
he talked—about his sports, let us hope—for an hour or more. 
Then he returned to the Palace, whither Queen Natalie will 
not go until her divorce is annulled, or she enters it as Regent. 
The Ministry, finding the Queen pleased with her son’s visit, 
declared that it should not be repeated unless she promised to 
quit Servia, to which the Queen replied that she was very 
sorry, but she should stop where she was. An application 
will be made to the Skuptschina for a law of expulsion, but the 
issue of the debate is by no means certain, or whether, if the 
law were passed, it would be obeyed. The soldiers, who are 
on the side of the Obrenovitch dynasty, expect a declaration 
from the Skuptschina in favour of Peter Karageorgevitch, 
and may act with some promptitude. 


King Louis of Portugal is reported dying; indeed, is 
supposed to be actually dead. The House of Braganza no 
longer produces great personalities—though the Emperor of 
Brazil is a man of much ability and unusual information—and 
the death of the King will make little difference in Europe. 
He was a kindly, well-meaning man, blameable only for 
tolerating the worst Colonial system of any maintained by 
modern Europe, and for shutting his eyes to the share his 
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agents have borne in protecting the slave-trade. The Duke of 
Braganza, the next heir, is unknown out of Portugal, but he 
is a son-in-law of the Comte de Paris, and may be greatly 
influenced by him. 


Speaking on Monday evening in Durham—his old consti- 
tuency—Lord Herschell declared that “he yielded to no one in 
the conviction that to enforce the law, to maintain order, to 
repress crime, were among the primary functions of govern- 
ment.” We must, however, never be indifferent to the means. 
All methods were not legitimate, and especially harmful were 
those which foster a hatred of or resentment to the law, 
and distrust of it. In England, we had always prided our- 
selves on two things,—one, that “ when inferences were to be 
drawn as to a man’s conduct and intentions, those inferences 
should be drawn by a jury of his countrymen ;” the other, 
“that the Magistracy should be absolutely independent.” 
“No one could deny that at the present time the Irish people 
had been deprived of these two safeguards.” Surely this 
language is not as candid as we have a right to expect from 
Lord Herschell. In England there are plenty of offences 
tried without a jury,—almost all, indeed, for which the term 
of imprisonment is under six months, the limit of punishment 
imposed by the Crimes-Act Courts. Again, the English 
Stipendiaries hold their offices during pleasure as do the Irish 
Resident Magistrates. Surely Lord Herschell should have 
told his hearers this. Otherwise, his words distinctly imply 
that every part of England and Ireland are under essentially 
different administrative systems, both in regard to minor 
police offences and as to the tenure of their places by the 
Magistracy, which, in truth, they are not. 


Speaking at Bury on Tuesday, Lord Spencer dwelt upon 
the difference between coercion as applied by Liberals and 
Unionists to Ireland. The legislation of the former was 
temporary, of the latter permanent. “While,” said the 
speaker, “exceptional legislation might be advantageously 
applied as regarded the stamping out of crime, he doubted 
whether it could be successfully applied to institutions which 
had the support of the people of the country.” Yet while Mr. 
Balfour took no legislative power to dissolve the National 
League, Mr. Gladstone obtained and used authority to 
do so, and even to put down hostile newspapers. “The 
serious evil in Ireland,” continued Lord Spencer, “ was 
the dislike, the hatred of the population to the Government 
which was set up...... The whole system of English 
government must be altered. The system of governing 
Ireland from London must be removed root and branch.” Yet 
Lord Spencer is quite prepared to set up a form of govern- 
ment which the people of Protestant Ulster will hate ten 
times more bitterly than those of the South hate that of the 
United Kingdom. It is quite right for Ireland to object to 
being governed from London, but for Belfast and the Ulster 
Plantation to object to being governed from Dublin is 
ridiculous, if, indeed, not actually criminal. 


A great meeting of Liberal Unionist delegates from Devon 
and Cornwall was held at Plymouth on Wednesday, and was 
addressed by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Courtney. The latter, 
who spoke first, after defending the proposition that the 
improved condition of Ireland, though due in part to rising 
prices and better harvests, was mainly due to the action of the 
law, maintained that Local Self-government should be granted 
at once, and granted before any final settlement of the Land 
Question. The concession was necessary to establish equality 
between Ireland and Britain, and could not be abused if suffi- 
cient powers were retained for suspending the Local Boards. 
As to the creation of a peasant-proprietary, Mr. Courtney 
conceded at once the necessity of action by the State; but he 
would act with caution, lest another fall in prices should 
render the method of redemption by annuity onerous to the 
tenant. Indeed, he would not make the tenants proprietors of 
the fee-simple, but would compel them to borrow two-thirds 
of the value from Land Banks, and pay the interest on that 
mortgage. We have combated this view elsewhere, as one 
which, though sound in itself, does not meet the special case 
of Ireland; but we would here ask Mr. Courtney if he thinks 
that such Land Banks could be established without State 
help. Who, unless possessed of irresistible force, is going to 
trust Irish tenants? If, then, the State is to find the money, 
why should it not do so directly P 





At the Guildhall, Plymouth, on Wednesday evening, My 
Chamberlain addressed an enthusiastic meeting of over five 
‘thousand people, in a speech pre-eminently vigorous ang 
spirited. With a fine scorn, he flung back Mr. Gladstone’s 
advice to the Liberal Unionists to make their peace with their 
old associates before it was too late. Does Mr. Gladstone 
he asks, imagine that the Liberal Unionists are like his own 
followers, or like the hero of Mr. Lowell’s lines >— 
“T’m an Eclectic; as to choosin’ 
*Twixt right and wrong, I’m plaguey loth; 
I leave a side which looks like losin’, 
But when in doubt I stick to both.” 

They are not going to be frightened into surrender by the 
prospect of defeat. “If we are to be beaten, we will take ou, 
beating standing up and not lying down.” Mr. Chamberlain’s 
summary of the various phases of the Home-rule Question is 
too detailed to condense, but was noticeable for his quotation 
from the minutes taken by him at the Round-Table Conference, 
the break-up of which he attributes to the jealousy of the New 
Radicals. Among these minutes occurs the following note :— 
“ Not one word was said about a Parliament in Dublin and an 
Executive dependent on it.” Still, we cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Chamberlain is mistaken in fancying any agreement 
could have been come to as the result of the Round-Table 
Conference. Mr. Gladstone was from the first determined that 
he would make no real concessions to the Liberal Unionists, 
He knew that he could not have the support of both them 
and the Parnellites, and preferred the latter, as counting some 
twenty more on a division. Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that 
forms of bribery were used in the attempt to overthrow the 
Union similar to those employed to bring it about, has been 
received with a great show of indignation. If he is wrong, 
then all we can say is that the great division in 1886 was the 
first occasion when Members were not made to understand 
that supporting their party was absolutely necessary if they 
wished to receive Peerages and Baronetages. Those ¥ bo 
expected titles knew perfectly well that they could only get 
them by voting straight. 


A new scandal has arisen in Chicago in connection with the 
Cronin trial. The Clan-na-Gael being able to endure expense, 
its counsel have so used the privilege of challenging, that it 
has hitherto been found impossible to empanel a jury. Only 
eight jurymen have as yet been accepted both by the State 
and the defendants; but as all delays must end at last, even in 
America, a more daring plan of resistance has been adopted. 
No less than six of the jurymen summoned but not yet 
empanelled have been arrested, charged with accepting bribes 
to violate their oath as jurymen. Two bailiffs of the Court are 
charged with offering the bribes, and on arrest have confessed; 
and the supply of the money has, it is telegraphed, been traced 
to members of the Clan-na-Gael, now also in confinement. 
For all that is known, half the jurymen accepted may also be 
bribed, and the result of the trial a foregone conclusion. 
The citizens of Chicago apparently wish for justice, but they 
are powerless to obtain it; and unless they rise in insurrec- 
tion, will remain powerless. It is easy to understand, as one 
reads such narratives, why decent law-abiding Americans 
have a sneaking kindness for Lynch-law, as on the whole 
less likely to be corrupted than the law of the land. The 
amazing thing is that, with their impatience of such conduct, 
an impatience fully displayed in the last insurrection but one, 
the American citizens of Illinois do not make bribing a juryman 
ora Judge a capital offence. It is at least as worthy of that 
punishment as treason. 


The Home Secretary, Mr. Matthews, made his annual 
speech to his constituents at Birmingham on Wednesday, 
and ranged over the whole field of Government action. He 
spoke of the measures passed for Scotland, for establishing 
Local Self-government there, for improving University educa- 
tion, and for relieving the crofters; and of the great scheme 
of National Defence which had received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. He mentioned Mr. Goschen’s conversion project, s0 
successfully carried out, and the scheme he had shadowed 
forth, or even begun, for the redemption of the light gold 
currency. More measures, he said, would have been passed 
but for the policy of obstruction pursued by the Gladstonians, 
and avowed by Mr. Labouchere, who would, if he could, have 
refused to the Administration all means of doing good. He 





gave a scathing account of the Opposition, which was now 
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divided into three parties, each with its regular leader and 


egular whips,—two of them restless under the authority of 
r ? 


the grea 


| 


There is something so awe-inspiring in the thought of these 
resistless and eternal ordinances, that at first sight it seems 


t chief himself. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone’s authority | unfitting that the man who was permitted to discover them to 


was almost gone, his lieutenants being, like Alexandeyr’s | his fellows should have lived and died in obscurity. Yet, 


Generals, only anxious for the succession—an anxiety, we 
ay remark, which did not, in the ancient case, manifest 
mo so openly till Alexander was dead. While breath was 


in his body, “ the zig-zag lightning in his brain” cowed his | 
; nions, who were, while he lasted, only his tools. Mr. | 


compa 


Matthews declared that Mr. Gladstone commanded no real 


allegiance, and could compare his colleagues “to nothing but 
a set of vipers in a jar, each striving to get his head upper- 


most.” He then diverged to the remedial policy of the Govern- 


ment in Ireland, its schemes for Land-Purchase, drainage, and | 


light railways; and wound up a long speech, received with 
great favour, by affirming that recent elections were all carried 
by forces wholly apart from the popularity of Home-rule. 


The sixteenth annual provincial meeting of the Incorporated 
Law Society was opened on Tuesday in the Philosophical Hall 
at Leeds, Mr. Grinham Keen, the President of the Association, 
giving the customary inaugural address. According to the 
speaker, the public would not welcome the change from a 
private to a public trustee, since a public office is not fit to 
control the family relations involved, and great extra expense 
would be incurred. These remarks show that peculiar inability 
to appreciate their clients’ feelings so often shown by solicitors. 
The public, in reality, is half-crazy to be delivered from the risks, 
worries, and anxieties of trusteeship. Again, the maker of the 
will or settlement would like to feel that his money would be 
safe from all chance of fraud, and that it would be strictly ad- 
ministered, and not in accordance with the whims of a trustee 


after all, the seclusion which such a man desires can, in the 
modern world, be obtained by obscurity alone. 


The hatred of England and all things English seems rising 
to fever-height among the Celtic inhabitants of Great Britain. 
On Monday, the Rev. Ambrose Jones, who was called as a 


| witness in a case heard at the Ruthin Police-Court, on being 





who possibly did not mind committing occasional breaches of | 


trust. Next Mr. Keen attacked registration of title. There is | 


something almost funny in his inability to believe that land can 
ever be made easily or quickly transferable. So accustomed 
is he to the existing system, that he quite sincerely regards it 
asa law of Nature not lightly to be interfered with. Of the 
many other subjects touched on by the President, that of 
fusion with the Bar was the most important. He suggested 
that though it is betterto maintain a division of labour, the 
change from one side of the profession to the other should be 
made as easy and rapid as possible. 


A great Welsh demonstration was made at Carnarvon on 


Thursday, attended by the Welsh National Council, the North 
Wales Liberal Federation, and Sir William Harcourt. The 


feeling of all who attended was intensely in favour of Dis- | 


establishment, and for a strictly Welsh scheme of education; 
but a motion to federalise all existing organisations into a 
National League for Wales, with Home-rule for its sole pro- 
gramme, was lost by a large majority. North Wales is not 
yet in favour of that scheme, and as it is essential that the 
Liberals of the Principality should act together, Home- 
rule as a cry is rejected, or rather postponed. Many 
of the speakers, however, admitted that behind the tithe 
question lay a land question, and held that the latter 
could be satisfactorily settled only by a Welsh Parliament. 
The result, therefore, of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal for Ireland 
is that already there are in Scotland and Wales factions pre- 
pared to throw off the authority of the general Parliament. 
No such faction has appeared in England yet, but we expect 
the development of a new political sect, with a ery for “the 
Heptarchy of our fathers,” before this Parliament ends. 


On Friday, October llth, Dr. Joule died at Sale, near 
Manchester, in his seventy-first year,—a man who, though 
utterly unknown to the general public, is declared by persons 
competent to pass judgment on his work, to have been one of 
the greatest and most original scientific discoverers of the 
age. It was his privilege to announce to the world one of the 
universal laws of the material universe,—that of the mechani- 
cal equivalent of heat. In the year 1843, at the meeting of 
the British Association at Cork, Dr. Joule declared that he 
was “satisfied that the grand agents of Nature are, by the 
Creator’s fiat, indestructible, and that, whatever mechanical 
foree is expended, an exact equivalent of heat is always 
obtained.” Since then, the whole scientific world has accepted 
Dr. Joule’s proposition, and his discovery has come to be 


regarded as no more disputable than the law of gravitation. | 





| 








asked to take the oath, declined to be sworn except in Welsh. 
He declared that he held the English language in the utmost 
contempt and abhorrence, and wished to make it impossible 
for Magistrates who did not speak Welsh to sit on the Bench. 
After the Magistrates, who were aware that the witness 
could speak English if he chose, had refused the application, 
Mr. Ambrose Jones said, “ Very well, then; I decline to 
be sworn at all; I detest the English language,” and 
putting on his hat, marched out of court. This sounds 
very silly and childish. To most Gladstonians, however, we 
suppose it will seem only another instance of the way in 
which Wales is and has been oppressed, and will make them 
look out for some legislative means of making expiation for 
the cruel deeds, whatever they may be, that have taught the 
gallant Welshman to loathe our very language. Well, the 
means are ready to their hands. They have only to hand 
England back to the Welsh, on the plea that the Britons were 
conquered, as no doubt they were, by “ brutal and blackguard ” 
means. 


Russians appear to be exceedingly interested in a sermon 
recently delivered in Odessa by the Archbishop Nicaner. He 
is a pure Russian by birth and education, but he tells his 
countrymen that they are inferior to the Germans, and even 
the Jews around them, in ability, in morality, and in respect 
for religion. The Russians drink, and will “ die on the top of a 
spirit-cask,” while the foreigners remain sober. The foreigners 
help one another, and the Russians never will. The Russian 
villages are full of hovels, the German villages in Russia of neat 
houses. The Germans, Jews, and even Tartars, educate their 
children, but the Russians will not, saying they want good 
harvests and plentiful rain, not education. They are intolerant 
also of discipline for their children. They are even giving up 


| attendance at church, and spend the Sunday in merrymaking; 


while on a Jewish holiday every steamer and car is empty. 
The Russians are, says the Archbishop, children in the pre- 
sence of their rivals. The lecture was certainly severe, and 
probably wholesome; but the worthy prelate’s panacea for all 
these evils is surely of the oddest. It is that the Russians 
should become more intensely Russian than ever, should keep 
their national costume, and should not go about imitating 
foreigners, and so run the risk of becoming Germanised. We 
are not quite sure, indeed, whether the object of the lecture 
was not to aid in the Czar’s efforts to keep “the Western 
taint ” from among his people. 





The Government has created a new Chartered Company 
with quasi-sovereign powers. Its dominion will be called 
Zambesia, or Zambesiland, and will cover Matabeleland, 
North Bechuanaland, and Khama’s terrritory, in all four 
hundred thousand square miles, or twice the area of France. 
More than half this vast region is fit for European settlement, 
and the whole of it is rich in minerals. The new Government 
is entrusted to Directors of the Company, of whom three, the 
Duke of Fife, the Duke of Abercorn, and Mr. Albert Grey, 
are irremovable; while of the remainder, the most influential 
will be Mr. Rhodes, the millionaire. The Company has all 
the powers of the old East Indian Company, and will, we trust, 
like its prototype, solve the problem of creating an efficient 
native army. That is what is now wanted for our South 
African and East African dominions; and until it is secured, 
our position in the immense provinces we have recently 
acquired must remain a little uncertain. Our liabilities 
are extending fast, too fast; but there are resources and 
capacities in Britain to deal with every problem—except the 
Irish Question. We could govern all Africa more easily than 
that little island, because in Africa we should retain our 
political nerve. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 97} to 97}. 
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— 
THE RECENT DEFEATS. 


E are not inclined to scold the Home-rulers for 
exulting in the results of recent by-elections. It 
is quite natural that they should be pleased, and still more 
natural, as they have to attract popular audiences, that they 
should express their pleasure in a rather vulgar way, with, 
that is, a great deal of rhodomontade and exultation over 
the defeated. A cow-horn brays rather than plays, but no 
instrument of music can be heard so far as a cow-horn. 
Their first object, a recognised and justifiable object, is to 
secure at the General Election such a majority as will 
restore their leaders to power. As these leaders cannot 
be restored to power without a change in the verdict of 
1886, the Liberals are naturally most anxious to perceive 
signs that the popular view has changed; and among 
such signs, successful by-elections are certainly the most 
striking. Those elections are often misleading, “the People” 
keeping their own secret as obstinately in England as in 
France ; but still, they may by chance prove correct guides, 
and, at all events, they can be quoted as no other indica- 
tions can. In fact, there are no other indications to quote. 
It is a peculiarity of this controversy, that since the first 
great rupture, conversions have been exceedingly few, and 
confined to men who, as authorities with the people, are of 
third-rate importance. Very little light can be gained 
from the Press, owing to that improvement in public in- 
telligence and temper which enables men to read papers 
with whose politics they utterly disagree, so that, especially 
among the educated, the demand for a paper is no longer 
a guarantee of its representative character. Even the 
shower of letters which follows any exciting discus- 
sion, and which forty years since journalists used to treat 
as a nearly infallible barometer of opinion, now reveals 
little ; for those who can write them are not five per cent. of 
the voters, and that five per cent. is deprived of all character 
by the swamping crowd of notoriety-seekers, whose opinions 
are worth nothing either in themselves or as measures of 
general feeling. A plcbiscite would have hanged Mrs. 
Maybrick without fail. Even public meetings give us 
but little light, for they have been spoiled by the new 
habit of confining attendance mainly to men of the 
same side as the prominent speakers. Moreover, the 
orators, like the journalists, have lost some of their 
power. Their audiences have become better critics, 
and constantly applaud speakers warmly whom, never- 
theless, they intend to vote against when the oppor- 
tunity comes. Lord Hartington will not carry Aberdeen 
because his opponents there were delighted with his speech. 
The by-elections are the only tests left which have any 
visible meaning in them, and though that meaning is often 
misread, they must indicate the truth thus far,—that the 
electors have no enthusiasm of hatred against the cause 
which triumphs. They may be thinking of other things, 
or be moved by pettier considerations, but at least they 
are not absorbed in the cause which, for the sake of those 
other motives, they permit to be overcome. 

We think the Liberals, therefore, probably right in 
deducing from recent elections a subsidence of the dislike 
to Home-rule, shown, above all, in the smaller number of 
those who in 1886 were induced by that proposal to 
abstain from voting. Our controversy with them regards, 
not the fact, of which we have little doubt, but the explana- 
tion of the fact. They say the change must be due to an 
increasing popular approval of Home-rule. We, on the 
other hand, believe that it is due to an increasing popular 
forgetfulness of the Home-rule Question. The original 
proposal—so utterly opposed not only to all traditions of 
statesmanship, but to the instinctive pride of the nation— 
created an impression among all who disapproved it 
hardly to be distinguished from horror. A third of the 
area of the Kingdom, and a seventh of its population, to 
be given over to hostile domination :—it was impossible! 
The greatness of the crisis opened men’s eyes, and they 
saw clearly for a moment what the proposal meant, what 
its consequences must be, and what was the extent of the 
tremendous risk to be encountered, and they vetoed it by 
a majority nearly as large as that which has crushed 
Boulangism in France, and far more homogeneous. This 
horror has lasted with cultivated Unionists of both 
divisions almost in its full strength, and has made com- 
promises easy as between them and the Tories which 








the danger. Nothing would be done, they thought, fo» 
five or six years. Ireland, with a little stricter govern. 
ment, would sink back into its normal condition of 
self-pitying but quiescent discontent, a condition yp. 
alterable save by an alteration in the character of the 
people and the relaxing climate of their home. The 
danger would pass away as greater dangers have pasgeq 
away, and the United Kingdom would be left, as usual, a 
mighty workshop with many material and some intellectual 
interests. Moreover, the very Gladstonians appeared to 
have partly given up their design. They no longer made 
of Home-rule their exclusive topic. They admitted their 
Bill to be dead. They announced, even with energy, that the 
idea of leaving Ireland unrepresented at Westminster 
had been given up. They denounced the Crimes Act 
instead of the refusal of Home-rule, and instead of bewailin 
the lot of Irish politicians in having to come to London, 
wept over their fate because they were prevented from 
coming by sentences of imprisonment. Irish orators in 
England declared they “loved” the English, though 
they hoped to be rid of them for ever. English orators 
whittled away the meaning of Home-rule till it looked 
like nothing but Local Self-government; and the people, 
at last satisfied that things were going endurably well, 
turned away to their chronic pursuit of material well. 
being. This has been especially the case with the lowest 
voters, who are just now passing through one of those phases 
of opinion which every class passes through in tura. They 
are under the impression —as the landlords have been, and 
the farmers have been, and the tradesmen have been—that 
the State can greatly improve their material condition by 
some sudden blow; and they are, naturally enough, eager 
that it should begin. The by-elections are therefore 
marked by a heavier poll among the lower voters, who, as 
the Liberals seem to promise most, and, at all events, utter 
most speeches of sympathy, vote for the most part on the 
Liberal side. The evidence of the by-elections, so far as 
it is evidence at all, is that Liberalism advances, but that 
Home-rule does not. Elgin was carried by crofters and 
fishermen, Peterborough by “the poor,” North Bucks by 
people eager to secure allotments at somebody else’s 
expense. 


The Liberals say this makes no difference, because 
Home-rule is now a regular plank in their platform ; but 
they may find themselves mistaken. They have nothing 
to propose at the elections which will obscure Home-rule; 
and the moment Home-rule is in front, the old horror of 
it, the old perception that it means the disintegration of the 
Kingdom—for what is unity, if you cannot tax all alike ?— 
will revive at once, and with it the reluctance or the refusal 
of whole classes to support a party which proposes so dan- 
gerous a programme. The leaders will be bombarded with 
demands for an exact explanation of their scheme, for 
details, in fact, of that new form of marriage which is only to 
be a “‘ Union of Hearts ;” and as the details must be refused, 
lest criticism should detach voters, there will be the wildest 
confusion in the pledges taken by candidates. That con- 
fusion will help the party which is at least consistent on 
the main point—that there shall be but one Parliament in 
the Kingdom—and may cost their opponents as many 
votes as they have gained by the decline of interest in the 
Irish Question. Even, however, if it should not, and ifa 
revived Liberal Party regains power, they will hardly be a 
step forwarder, except in their pursuit of office. They 
must make Home-rule their first business, or lose the 
Irish votes; and their new Bill once printed, the 
old horror which destroyed them in 1886 will de- 
stroy them once again. Human skill cannot draw 
a Bill which shall content the Parnellites, and yet 
leave the English majority in Parliament absolute over 
all Irish affairs; and that is the Bill which the Liberal 
majority, if it exists, will be found to have demanded. 
The Bill, whatever it is, will be thrown out, or will alienate 
the Irish; and in either case, the only result of the election 
which is to settle so much will be to secure an early disso- 
lution, perhaps a series of dissolutions, the consequence of 
which may be anything, except, indeed, the establishment 
of a separate régime in Ireland. The by-elections, even if 
they mean what Liberals say they mean, are at the outside 
hopeful omens for Liberalism, not for the success 0 
Home-rule. That is not a menacing prospect, for although 
Liberalism has lately allied itself with the party hostile to 
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wis 1h tolerated positive crime like boycotting, that 
tees sae : ‘temporary aberration due to the heat of a con- 
pote party jealousy has embittered even more than 
party failures. 'To see Tories liberal crazes Liberals. 


THE CZAR IN BERLIN. 


tent of the power still confided to some Sovereigns 
pope is haediy more wonderful than the limita- 
ns within which they are compelled to exercise it. The 
o gentlemen, both still young, who on Friday week clinked 
asses in the dining-hall of the Berlin Schloss, possess 
authority which the philosophers of a century ago 
were firmly persuaded would never again be committed to 
individuals. Neither of them would claim to be a man of 
enius; neither of them has yet done anything to deserve 
eopular confidence ; and of neither of them is it as yet 
certain that he is either a great soldier or a competent 
statesman. The general verdict, indeed—no doubt a 
little premature—would be that both fall a little short 
of the qualities necessary to great success in the 
grand position they occupy,—the Emperor of Russia 
being too impulsive and ill-informed, the Emperor of 
Germany being too restless and too desirous to do and 
be everything for himself. Want of breadth and want of 
calm are the probable, though not proved, defects of the 
two minds. Nevertheless, as they sat there eating 
their dinners, we doubt not as attentively as any two 
officers at mess, they were absolute arbiters of Europe 
on the vital question of peace or war. The Czar is legally 
autocrat, and can set a million of men in motion, as his 
predecessor said, by ringing a hand-bell on_his table ; 
and though the Emperor of Germany is nominally more 
“responsible” to others, there is no one to enforce the 
res ponsibility, and if he decided on war, war there would 
be in a month. Similarly, though neither of the two 
separately could ensure peace, the two together could 
secure to Europe five years of an armed quiescence. They 
have only to agree not to fight, and to guarantee the 
Balkan States from invasion, and there could be no war. 
France will not move alone, and without the consent of one 
of the two Sovereigns, no other Power possibly could. 
None of them has the force, even if any one of them has 
the inclination ; and as matters stand, the inclination must 
be of the feeblest kind. Conscript armies are not so fond 
of being massacred as outsiders are apt to think, and 
their rulers are well aware that, for the moment, there 
is no such thing as war with limited liability. If tlie 
two Sovereigns gave the word, and publicly pledged them- 
selves to enforce it, not a shot would be fired in Europe 
except in a civil war strictly confined within the territories 
of the State in which it broke out. The Servians might 
rage at each other, and the Macedonians revolt against 
Turkey, but neither could produce the conflict of which 
the world stands in dread. 

It is a marvellous power that these two men possess, and 
one which will one day compel the historian to reconsider 
popular theories as to the decline of the individual; and it 
may be profitable to reflect for a moment why it is not 
exercised. That they should not declare war is intelligible, 
if only because the responsibility is so overwhelming ; but 
why should they not declare peace for a fixed term ? 
Neither of them, we may be well assured, wants war for 
its own sake. The Emperor of Germany is young, and 
ambitious of distinction, and being a Hohenzollern, pro- 
bably either has, or believes he has, a special capacity for the 
direction of great warlike operations ; but he stands pledged 
against a war of ambition, he has nothing to gain by one, 
and he knows well that if defeated, the mighty structure 
of which he is the apex would rock to its very base. 
Prussia would survive years of defeat, but Germany might 
perish in one lost campaign. The Czar, again, besides 
having all his cousin’s motives for caution, has this addi- 
tonal one, that war would throw on him personally an 
‘nsupportable burden, that weight of individual responsi- 
bility which at last crushed the Emperor Nicholas, and 
brought him either to a suicide’s death or a death from 

nervous exhaustion. He is known to detest the idea of 
the war against which he nevertheless incessantly pre- 
pares. Nor can we believe in personal dislike between the 
Emperors as any obstacle to such an agreement. Kings 
do not hate individuals, much less each other, without the 
gravest cause, the very greatness of their position making 
all things seem small save the permanent interests of their 
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countries and their own thrones. The real obstacle to 
peace, as it has often been to war, is the potency of 
opinion. Neither Emperor can bear to look in the eyes 
of his people and his Army as he fancies he would look if 
he gave up his freedom to pursue his own policy unfettered 
by fear of consequences. This fear on the part even 
of the Emperor of Germany is not altogether unreal. 
The Army would not quite like what it would deem an un- 
reasonable concession, and the people, though much 
relieved, would look on their Emperor as a man of much 
less stateliness than they imagined. German feeling 
would probably be reconciled in time, for the German 
people, though hard when roused, are essentially peace- 
lovers; but in Russia the discontent would be most serious. 
It is very doubtful if the Russian Army wishes peace, and 
quite certain that its most influential officers do not. They 
think the Czar has conceded too much of Russia’s freedom 
already ; and if peace were assured for five years on the 
basis of keeping things as they are, they would regard 
their master with eyes which in Russia are apt to grow 
threatening. Power like that of the Autocrat is held on the 
tenure of daring to do, as well as daring to decide; and to 
refuse to act for five years, whatever the provocation, 
would seem to Russian Generals little less than dis- 
graceful. The Russian people would in one way share the 
officers’ sentiments. They like peace under the present 
system, but only on condition that their country shall always 
expand, always lead all Slavs, always remember its right 
to Constantinople ; and a sworn peace made before a war 
violates all the conditions. With Servia boiling, with Bul- 
garia defiant, with Turks crushing Christians at will, and 
with Austria intriguing in full freedom, they would not bear 
what they would think an imprisonment of five years. 
The telegram about Staff discontent, though probably false 
in every detail, expresses roughly the truth of the general 
feeling that Russia desires to stand alone, able to act when 
her duty calls or her opportunity seems to serve. Opinion, 
in fact, is against an avowed pacification, and opinion, 
when it enlists their sense of honour and their fear of their 
soldiers, governs even the seemingly irresponsible masters 
of mankind. 

One can hardly help wondering for a moment what the 
two men to whom such tremendous powers are entrusted 
thought as they clinked their glasses. Probably they had 
no great thoughts at all, but felt exactly as two- diplo- 
matists would have felt under similar circumstances, full 
of anxiety to be courteous, but fuller of fear lest they 
should commit themselves, or say aught that the millions 
of their subjects, as well as each other, could in any way 
misjudge. The Emperor of Germany, better trained than 
his rival, surrounded by his own people, and, as you may 
see in every speech he makes, confident in his own capacity 
for expressing himself—the confidence is well founded, too 
—was equal to the occasion, spoke loudly, and by refer- 
ring to the past alliance of the Houses, contrived to be 
admirably courteous in a sentence which has only historic 
meaning. The Emperor of Russia, less ready of speech 
—he is very like Trollope’s Lord Chiltern—and perhaps 
a trifle too honest for a great ceremonial, grew embarrassed, 
spoke in French—surely a mistake, though French is still 
the language of general diplomacy—and though the words 
were afterwards improved for the official report, uttered, 
almost inaudibly, only a conventional phrase equivalent 
to “ You are very good.” The impression at the time and 
on the spot was one of stately coldness all round; and 
certainly the visit, if it brought war no nearer, brought us 
no nearer that publicly proclaimed peace for which, and 
not for guesses that peace may be kept after all, the industry 
of Europe begins to long. 





MANSFIELD COLLEGE. 


iw all those who love Oxford, and who desire to see her 

in sympathy with every portion of the religious and 
intellectual life of the nation, the opening of Mansfield 
College is an occasion of no ordinary import. Its establish- 
ment is a visible testimony that the old feeling of distrust 
cherished in regard to Oxford by the Free Churches as the 
result of her former persecuting exclusiveness, has broken 
down, and that at last the University has become truly 
national,—can claim a share in the affections and respect 
not only of a section, but of the people. When tests were 
abolished, and when the University and every College in 





it became in law free to all, the problem how to draw the 
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Nonconformists into the life of Oxford, and how to let the 
spirit of their Churches be represented therein, at once occu- 
pied her more liberal-minded and thoughtful sons. It was all 
very well to open the University bya sort of conscience-clause, 
but the men who were led by the late Professor Green wanted 
something more than that. Anxious above all things that 
Oxford should be truly national, and so responsive to every 
worthy phase of English thought and character, they 
longed to see Nonconformity directly represented in the 
University. This could not be accomplished by the sons 
of a number of wealthy Congregationalist or Unitarian 
families taking their degrees without being obliged to 
undergo any theological examination, or without attendance 
at the College chapel being enforced. If nothing better 
were achieved, the Nonconformist life of the nation would 
still remain entirely divorced from the University. 

Various methods suggested themselves to bring about 
this fusion at Oxford of the intellectual and religious feel- 
ings of the whole people so passionately desired by the 
small band of men who, as we have said before, followed 
the late Professor Green. The readiest seemed to be the 
establishment of denominational foundations,—that is, the 
ereation of exclusive Colleges for the Baptists, the Con- 
gregationalists, or the Unitarians, where the young men 
of those bodies could enjoy the privileges of the University 
under the supervision of ministers of their own creed, and 
in association with those entertaining similar views to 
themselves. Fortunately, however, the evils that would 
have arisen from adopting this course were clearly recog- 
nised. In Keble, the Church of England has such a 
College,—a close corporation to which none but communi- 
eants are admitted. The result is not altogether satis- 
factory. There is always a risk that men may lose in the 
confined air of institutions like Keble the freedom and 
tolerance that should characterise the spiritual life of a 
University. Very wisely, as we think, the Nonconformist 
leaders, who became interested in the notion of their 
Churches taking their proper place at Oxford, abandoned 
the idea of establishing exclusive Colleges, and adopted a 
far better plan. They determined to set up at Oxford a 
foundation which should represent in the University the 
best side of English Nonconformity, and yet not interfere 
with that fusion of classes and creeds within the ordinary 
Colleges which is beginning to do so much for the national 
life. Accordingly, they have established Mansfield College, 
—first, as a school of theology, the lectures of which are 
to be open to all members of the University; next, as a 
Training College, to which persons who have taken an Arts 
degree in the ordinary course can come for such further 
training in divinity as may be necessary to render them 
fit for the ministry in the Congregational Churches; and 


lastly, as a religious centre for all the Nonconformists | 


scattered throughout the University. In every aspect 
the scheme is worthy of commendation. To begin with, 
it is a matter of no small advantage that Churchmen 
should be enabled to understand that a great school of 
theology exists outside their own Church, and that there 
are plenty of Nonconformist divines able to rank with 
those of the Establishment. In future, the under- 
graduate who is going to take orders when he goes 
down, and who is reading for the Divinity Schools, will 
often find that the best lectures on some point in 
exegesis or patristic divinity are given at Mansfield, 
and will attend them accordingly. Who can doubt that 
one of the results of listening to a course of lectures by 
some such able and learned theologian as Dr. Fairbairn, 
will be to make the curate think twice before he adopts 
that tone of intellectual condescension towards all “ Dis- 
senting ministers”? which is often far more irritating than 
active hostility? When Churchmen realise what the 
teaching at a Nonconformist Training College actually is, 
and find themselves hard pressed or beaten by Noncon- 
formist competitors for the divinity prizes of the University, 
they will doubtless feel somewhat differently towards their 
Christian co-workers in the parishes. How few of the rank 
and file of the incumbents understan«u the true doctrinal 
position of the various Free Churches !—yet without such 
understanding how can they treat Nonconformist ministers 
with intellectual fairness, or even with intellectual courtesy ? 
In the same way, the young men who are going to 
enter the Congregational ministry will, by attending the 
lectures of the ordinary Divinity Professors, learn to 
appreciate far more thoroughly than they often do now 
the spirit of the Establishment. Next, the fact that the 





i 
Congregationalist ministers will henceforth be trained ; 
Oxford, and that they will be obliged either to i. 
obtained an Arts degree before they enter Mansfield z 
else to read for the M.A. pari passw with their theological 
studies, will give the advantages of University culture 
to a large and important portion of the Nonconformig, 
pastorate. It is pleasant, too, to think that before 
many years are over, it will not be impossible fo, 
the Vicar in some country district or small town 
to find that the minister of the neighbouring chapel was 
his contemporary at Oxford, and that the night before the 
schools the latter saved him from a “ plough,” by confidin 
a presentiment that this or that piece of the “ Ethics” was 
going to be set as “ unseen.” Who can doubt that these ang 
a hundred other associations in regard to the river, the 
cricket-field, or the Union, will help to establish a good 
feeling between Church and Chapel of a kind now sad] 
wanting? Lastly, Mansfield will do valuable work jy 
serving as a religious centre for Nonconformist graduates 
and undergraduates. Though it is undesirable that the 
membership of a particular College should be confined to 
one sect, it is natural that Nonconformist parents should 
like to feel that their sons will be able to keep in touch 
while at Oxford with the spiritual influences in which 
they have been brought up. The existence of the College 
will give an assurance to fathers and mothers who are 
not Church people that their boys, when sent to Oxford 
will not run the risk of sinking into agnosticism because 
they can find no religious sympathy of the kind to which 
they have been accustomed at home. 

Further, the establishment of Mansfield is a pledge to 
the whole world of Englishmen that after an interval of two 
hundred years of exclusion, the oldest University in the land 
is once again truly national. For some six generations no 
Nonconformist has felt any right to feel proud of Oxford, 
or has been able to regard himself as sharing in her 
fame. Now, however, not merely in these islands, but 
throughout the English communities in America, Africa, 
and Australia, the whole race will realise that it has a 
share in the glory of the University. When we remember 
that if we take all the English-speaking and English. 
descended peoples, a vast majority are not in communion 
with the Church of England, it can readily be seen that, if 
Oxford claims to be a metropolis of learning, she must 
make the members of tlfe Free Churches understand that 
she once more comprehends the spiritual and intellectual 
aspirations of the whole race, and that the Baptist or the 
Congregationalist will henceforth have as much right to 
be proud of her fame as any Churchman. If the founda- 
tion of Mansfield College brings about this result, as we 
believe it will, Oxford may play a greater part in effect- 
ing the true union of our race than any shadowy scheme 
of Federalistic Imperialism. If Oxford is joined by her 
sister, Cambridge, not only in shaking off the old exclu- 
siveness, but in giving Nonconformist thought its proper 
share in their regard, they may still be able to maintain 
themselves as the centres of learning and culture for the 
whole Anglo-Saxon world. If they do, the founders of 
Mansfield College will have every right to declare that an 
end so desirable was in a great measure produced through 
their agency. 

Before leaving the subject of Mansfield College, we 
cannot help expressing our regret that Mr. Case, the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, should have felt in- 
clined to represent Oxford Churchmen as hostile to the 
new foundation. In a letter to the Zimes, he en- 
deavours to disparage the scheme by pointing out that 
the Times ought not to have spoken of the establish- 
ment of Mansfield College as “the resumption within 
the broad bosom of Alma Mater of that element of Non- 
conformity which constitutes so considerable a portion of 
our national life,” because the new foundation is not an 
integral portion of the University. But no more, in Mr. 
Case’s sense, is Keble, though no person who does not 
wish to perpetrate a verbal quibble would care to describe 
it as a “ Ritualistic boarding-house for undergraduates 
situated within the Parliamentary borough of Oxford.” 
However, Mr. Case’s error of judgment will not hurt 
Mansfield. The public will prefer to gauge the reception 
accorded to the College by the fact that some of the 
best men in Oxford combined to welcome the new- 
comers. When the Master of Balliol, the President 
of Corpus, the Provost of Oriel, the Rector of Lincoln, 
the Principal of Brasenose, the President of Trinity, the 
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aster of University, the Rector of Exeter, Dr. Hatch, 


= Professors Sayce, Nettleship, Dicey, Tyler, and Sir 
a 


Jy are eager to do honour to Mansfield College, 
be A letter ay pass as an individual protest. 





ARCTIC ASIA. 

RCTIC seas and Arctic shores exercise a grand 
fascination over the born lovers of daring and 
yerilous enterprises which have the uncertain waters of 
the great deep for their pathway. The mythical knight- 
errant disdained a road which was not beset by dangers of 
known intensity, and barred by obstacles which seemed 
ba erable. So the matter-of-fact and hardy mariner 
at to face and overcome the ice, the tempests, the 
shoals, of the Northern seas, and become tiv pioneer of 
new tracks, leading through dread and desolation to the 
homes of men. Or he shows that the North-East, like the 
North-West Passage, when proved to exist, is of no value 
for the purposes of commerce or ordinary intercourse, and 
does good service by limiting the area wherein man may 
work for useful ends. But it is the old heroic instinct which 
still impels the shipman to seek for new paths between 
coast and coast, link together distant ports, and form a 
trading highway even through the frozen deep. Nothing 
put the spirit of noble adventure married to the spirit 
of beneficent trade could have inspired men with the 
courageous idea of bringing the products of seques- 
tered Siberia into the markets of the West, through 
the stormy gulfs and icy seas which lie between the 
North Cape and the reedy wastes of the mighty 
Lena. 
Straits, it was Captain Wiggins who preceded him 
in the Kara Sea, and showed how bold, persevering sea- 
manship could push a tiny craft many score, and, after- 
wards, a four-hundred-ton steamer twelve hundred miles 
up the Yenesei, who has made other voyages, and un- 
daunted by disappointment when so near complete success 
this very year, still believes as firmly as he did twenty 
years ago, that he can connect the ports of England, 
through the Arctic Sea and the rivers rising in the Altai 

Mountains, with the abounding products of Siberia. 
The huge dominion east of the Ural Mountains which 
naturally fell into the hand of Russia, is in the painful 
position of having much to sell, and few external markets, 


because it has no rapid or easy communications with the | 


outside world. Siberia has passed through the stage of a 
convict-prison, and, at least a great part of it, has become 
a flourishing settlement, towards which the steppe popula- 
tion of European Russia are steadily gravitating. The 
word has gone forth that land is readily obtained, and 
the peasants are selling their interests in the old to 
plant homes in the new domain. That tendency, of course, 
if it lasts, will quickly enhance the disposable wealth 
of the country, and force attention to the means of sup- 
plying or finding outlets. But already, before the fresh 
human tide had begun to flow eastward, the land had for 
export a surplus, actual or potential. The rivers swarm 
with fish, the forests yield not only fine timber but a 
wealth of fur, the southern fields are prolific in grain, and 
the mountains cover stores of precious and useful metals. 
The floods, in the season of melting snows, bring down and 
distribute rich gifts of alluvial soil, and lying all around 
are vast resources of all kinds, which industry may develop, 
which effective demand would realise. Even now, on the 


great streams whose course is measured by thousands of | 


miles, scores of large steamers float, and bear to and 
fro the local traffic. But the wealth produced has no way 
out by sea, and no easy way by land. The merchants, the 
cultivators, the hunters, the fishermen, feel their relative 
isolation, and pine for prompt and ready access to the 
big markets of the world. 
has not given them a railway, such as he has bestowed 
on the Tekkes and Usbeks, and they have 


road for themselves to trading Europe. Indeed, they have 


failed, or have not been allowed to succeed, in an attempt | 


to reach the lower Yenesei through the big estuary or gulf 
where It Joins the ocean. During the past summer, Captain 
Wiggins, in the ‘Labrador,’ successfully got through the 

ara Sea, entered the Yenesci, and arrived at the appointed 
rendezvous. The river steamer sent down with a cargo 
Which was to have been exchanged for that borne by the 


If Nordenskiold forced his way to Behring’s | 


The Government of the Czar | 


di : not yet | 
isplayed that inventiveness, energy, and daring which | 
would enable them to build sea-going steamers, and find a | 


| ‘Labrador,’ also arrived at the head of the gulf. Here 
| were the vessels within two hundred miles of each other, 
yet they could not communicate, because the Russian craft 
dared not venture on the navigation, and the British ship 
had no tender to send up. The latter deficiency was not 
| an oversight, but happened because funds could not be got 
to supply one. So the venture failed when within an ace 
| of success, and the two ships returned whence they came. 
|The cause of the failure, however, shows plainly enough 
| that the enterprise so resolutely followed by Captain 
Wiggins and his friends is well within the range of what 
| is practical. 
| It would be interesting to know whether the Russian 
| Government is anxious that Siberia should be opened up 
_ to sea-traffic. In the early papers of Captain Wiggins, we 
read of some aversion to the “foreign element” at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, while in Siberia no such feeling 
| seems to have arisen, as they were and are anxious for an 
outlet. Only vessels covered by the Russian flag can 
navigate the rivers; and as the real difficulty lies in 
| traversing the last two hundred miles, it would seem that 
the flag should fly on a craft capable of facing the winds and 
waves of the lower waters. That should not be beyond the 
| compass of Yenesei boat-building ; but unless the Govern- 
| ment is in earnest, as it may be, the thing will not be 
| done. Perhaps, also, the contemplated railway, which M. 
| Vishnegradsky cannot yet find the money for, may inter- 
_fere to postpone, if not prevent, the accomplishment of an 
| object upon which much treasure and so much more energy 
/and determination have been expended. At the same 
| time, there is no reason why the varied productions of 
Siberia should not be transported by sea as well as by 
| land, or at least that the sea-transport—it can only go on 
| for a few weeks in the year—should not be permitted and 
| promoted until Siberia is stocked with railways. 
| The sea-route to Siberia is round the North Cape, and 
| thence to the narrow pass called the “ Iron Gates,” which 
leads into the Kara Sea, once, but apparently no longer, 
dreaded for its ice-floes. The navigator then has to pass 
to the north of the Samoyede Peninsula, cross the Gulf 
of the Obi, and turn southward into the Yenesei, where the 
multiplicity of channels and the utter lack of charts form 
the chief difficulty. It is a weird region. In the brief 
summer, the islands off the coast, so dreary in winter, are 
covered with flowers, sweet berries, reindeer, and flocks of 
wild fowl. ‘On the shores of these islands,” wrote Captain 
Wiggins in 1877, “driftwood was piled up in monster 
| heaps, which contained trees of the largest dimensions, 
some of which would make masts for our largest men-of- 
war. Most of them were as sound as the day they were 
lodged there, owing to the preserving power of the climate, 
and there is no doubt that most of these splendid spars 
have been lying there for centuries.” Repeated visits to 
this region of wild and savage grandeur have shown how 
practicable it is to reach its waters; and whatever opinion 
the Government may hold, there can be no doubt but 
that the people who live on the upper districts would 
heartily welcome the regular arrival of traders. Nor is it 
surprising that they should crave for access to the ocean. 
They have much produce and superb water-ways,—all 
leading to the frozen North, which yields for three 
months to the summer sun. The Obi has a course of 
2,700 miles, while the Yenesei is still longer, running 
from Lake Baikal to the sea near the great mouth 
of the sister-stream. These two rivers drain an im- 
mense area, and are navigable over the greater part of 
| their track. The severity of the climate does not prevent 
| the growth of profitable crops in the southern moiety, and 
in addition there are the valuable furs and the countless 
fish. The relative wealth of the richer population makes 
| them crave for European commodities, and even the tea, 
everywhere required, might be carried thither more cheaply 
| by the sea-route than it is overland from China. Here, 
again, perhaps, the contemplated railway might be used to 
supply tea as well as other things; but as it is not and 
will not be constructed for years, until it is why should 
not the wants of Siberia be satisfied by traffic with the 
coast ? Formerly, the special territory now invaded or 
sought to be invaded by ships, was called the “land 
of darkness.” The darkness has vanished before the 
light of naval enterprise, thanks to Wiggins and Norden- 
skiold, and only a rigid prohibitive system can prevent 
commerce from spreading up to the central chain of Asiatic 
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A FORGOTTEN ELEMENT IN THE LAND — 
QUESTION. 


R. COURTNEY, in his excellent speech of Wednes- 
day at Plymouth, let fall some sentences which 
have on us a dispiriting effect. They indicate that even 
he, who has made such a profound study of the Irish Land 
Question, forgets one element in it of the first importance, 
—namely, the peasant imagination. The Irish peasant, 
like the peasant everywhere else outside England, dreads 
rent, not only because it reduces his earnings most heavily 
when he is earning least—that is the drawback to every 
form of leasehold—but because it threatens his first enjoy- 
ment in life, his sense of perpetual and, so to speak, im- 
movable security. The English labourer, who is compara- 
tively without imagination, is not afraid of the future, and 
dares, as one of them boasted, to “spend his last penny with a 
easy mind ;” but every other peasant, including first of all the 
Celtic Irishman, who is by nature gloomy and pessimistic, 
regards eviction as a kind of sentence involving hopeless 
misery. His imagination pictures to him all misfortunes, 
shames, and sufferings coming on him if he loses his land, 
and all occurring at once, till he reaches a stage when he 
would, if he could, save his holding by suicide,—or at least 
by encountering any danger, even the risk of his soul. He 
craves a guarantee against Fate itself, and can see only 
one, the possession of a bit of soil which will secure his 
family the means of living by itself, and in the dignity 
which to his mind the possession of a cottage imparts. 
Nothing short of absolute freehold will still the appre- 
hensions always fermenting in his mind, and no plan 
will conciliate him which does not offer that freehold 
at the end of a measurable distance in years. Mr. 
Courtney’s plan, which is to lend the peasant money 
through a Land Bank on a mortgage of his farm, will not 
meet the case at all. It is perfectly sensible in itself, and 
succeeded in Prussia, where the peasants are Teutons ; but 
it would not succeed in Asia or in Ireland. It leaves the 
peasant still at the mercy of the contingency that, having 
coin to pay, he may not be able to pay it, and so may 
lose his farm. His passionate hope, his one ideal, is to 
be so situated some day or other that he cannot lose it, 
that he will be independent of any creditor or any owner, 
or even any market-price. What do low prices matter 
when one can eat up all one grows? Mr. Goschen may 
rely upon it that no plan enfranchising the Irish small 
farmer will meet his grievance unless it stills this fear ; 
and consequently, that uo plan of purchase which does not 
end payments by a fixed date will ever secure the political 
quiet which is the first object of the coming scheme. 

It has always struck us as surprising that the devotees 
of association—the co-operative men, for instance, who 
believe that their scheme would produce a Millennium— 
have never been a little daunted by the unvarying experi- 
ence of mankind in relation to land. There is no depart- 
ment of human effort in which association is so necessary 
as in agriculture, or would pay so well. The small-plot 
owner cannot drain effectively, or plough at the cheapest 
cost, or stand up against the drought, or sow and reap at 
the best time and in the quickest way. In a situation of 
all others demanding most help from many hands, he is of 
all men the most isolated. Even landlordism, if wisely 
organised, would be better for him than such helplessness ; 
and, indeed, if the landlord took little, and would lend 
intelligence in return, as well as do all the general work 
required, as he does in England, landlordism would be a 
most effective form, perhaps the most effective form, 
of association for the cultivation of the soil. The 
cultivators know their own weakness quite well, ex- 
perience forcing it on them every day, and they 
being much abler as to their own affairs than towns- 
folk imagine ; but they never, out of England, will accept 
any remedy. From the earliest ages, and in almost all 
countries, through thousands of years and among succes- 
sive millions of people, all human races, whether advanced 
or backward, have, when not coerced by superior force, 
rejected association in agriculture, and deliberately pre- 
ferred the harder work and poorer return resulting from 
isolation. Peasant-ownership was the plan adopted 
when China and India were settled, far away in the 
dim past; and peasant-ownership is the goal towards 
which Western democracy, which thinks itself so wise, 
is everywhere tending now. It has established itself 
in Russia, Germany, and France—for even in Russia the 














. . . a 
Mir does not cultivate though it distributes land—it ; 
universal system in the American Union, and but fort 
troops it would be the system in Spain, Italy, and ] hey 
Everywhere landlordism is denounced, and over — 
is found that the peasants will not combine noe < 
keep up irrigation works. The usual reason assi ae 
that they are fools ; but they show little folly in wan 
part of their management. Their plan of culture oman 
their resources bemg considered, a very clever one ie 
provable, in fact, except by an expenditure of capital” 
that is, by the very expedient of buying labour wis 
they absolutely reject. They will improve only so far . 
consistent with their isolation. That decision js pie 
versal, and has continued so long, that it operates like w 
instinct, and baffles the philanthropists as it defeats th 
dreamers and drives back the capitalists; and its o. 
planation is, we believe, this. Each family is determined a 
regards ultimate means of subsistence, to be outside of - 
control, or interference, or coercion from anything of g d 
kind except the forces of Nature. Argument about th 
results of this system makes no difference whatever, Tl 
an Indian ryot, or a French peasant, or an Americay 
farmer all the arguments Lady Verney has collected in 
her nutritive papers against peasant-proprietorship, and jy 
will admit half of them to be true and the rest worth con. 
sideration,—and then go on as before. He is seeking and 
will have, something which Lady Verney and everybody 
else not actually a peasant forgets, but which the peasant 
considers to be, like health, or air, or a covering from 
the sky, the necessary antecedent condition of a happy 
life. He wants a certainty of his family’s food. Th 
peasants of the world are overworked everywhere, oy. 
cept on the best land of France; they are underfed 
everywhere, except in Normandy and the Chann! 
Islands; they are everywhere melancholy about: their 
position; but there is not a Sovereign however despotic 
or a Parliament however popular, able to break ty 
their isolation without the direct and unsparing use of 
the bayonet. It seems to us that, in presence of such ay 
instinct, to legislate on land and yet neglect it is pure folly, 
almost as foolish as it is to write so much about the idiots 
of the people who obey it. We might as well write about 
the way the beavers wear their teeth in cutting dom 
material for their dams. The impulse is, with all races 
but the English, who are secured from starvation by their 
Poor-Law, as much beyond reason as the impulse hich 
makes the bees store honey. 





BRITISH ZAMBESILAND. 


N Tuesday, the Privy Council recommended that : 
charter should be granted authorising the British 
South Africa Company to develop, administer, ani 
govern that portion of South Africa which lies betwee 
the Central and Lower Zambesi on the north, aul 
the frontier of the Transvaal on the south,—a regio 
that has for some time past been declared to be within 
the sphere of British influence. Though we adhere 
to the opinion expressed by us last year as to the 
wisdom of granting these enormous concessions, we cannot 
but admit that on the present occasion the action of th 
Ministry has been natural and reasonable enough. The 
danger is, that the process of handing over to é 
Company the work of acquiring territory on behalf o! 
England is so easy, that by its means the countly 
may incur responsibilities which it would never har 
entered upon if it had been obliged to annex under 
the old system of sending out its own officers ani 
organising a regular Government. Under the syste 
of gaining new Colonies through chartered Companies, ¥ 
run the risk of getting involved in serious complicatiou 
without knowing it. A governing Company can no mor 
retreat than the nation itself; and its troubles and difi- 
culties, the moment they are large enough, become matteli 
of national concern. In a word, if the system is persistel 
in, we may some day find ourselves in the position of 
capitalist who has given standing orders to ten or twel? 
agents to buy him land without accurately counting the os! 
Ultimately he finds himself saddled with an estate so sci! 
tered and so unwieldy, that it breaks his heart to manage! 
We have now got four great Companies at work, one " 
Asia and three in Africa,—the North Borneo Cot: 
pany, the Royal Niger Company, the East Africa Com 
pany, and the new Association on the Zambesi. If, 
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iece of ill-luck, all of them, or, indeed, if three 
a é of the four got into difficulties at once, the House of 
Commons might have to vote troops in thousands for places 
ye never heard of, and in regard to which it would be 
; tremely loth to believe it had any responsibility. It 
sais be admitted, however, that in the field of the newest 
Company's operations, no fresh responsibilities have as yet 
been incurred, for already we stand committed to a formal 
rotectorate over the greater part of the area conceded. 
Even if the Company had not been formed, we should have 
heen bound in some form or other to have assumed a 
osition of sovereignty. : 

‘Ag Mr. Bryce shows in his “ American Commonwealth,” 
the embryo of our earliest Colonial Constitutions is 
to be found in the charter of a Trading Company. 
If, then, a time ever arrives when the white settlers 
in Zambesiland—this seems destined to be the name 
of our latest possession—demand self-government, we 
shall only be following historical precedents in yielding 
to their request. The charter which has just been 
wranted to the British South Africa Company, though 
far more complex and restricted in detail, may, on the 
whole, be said to confer somewhat similar rights to 
those enjoyed by the old East India Company. Speaking 
in general terms, the Directors who are named in the 
ebarter, and who will constitute the “ body politic and cor- 
porate” —the Duke of Abercorn, the Duke of Fife, Lord 
Gifford, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Beit, Mr. Albert Grey, and Mr. 
George Cawston—will enjoy sovereign rights over the 
territories ceded to them, though those rights in regard to 
matters of special importance will only be able to be exer- 
cised with the approval of the Colonial Secretary. Among 
the restrictions, it may be mentioned that the directorate 
must be exclusively British in composition and domicile, 
and that the Duke of Abercorn, the Duke of Fife, and 
Mr. Albert Grey are under any circumstances to remain 
Directors. Provision is also made that the Company shall 
not acquire by prescription rights which at some future 
time it might be difficult or costly to extinguish. The 
present charter is only to last for twenty-five years. At 
the end of that time, and of every succeeding ten years, 
the Crown may revise or repeal so much of the charter as 
relates to administrative and public affairs as it may think 
fit. Further, the Crown can at any time revoke the charter if 
the Company acts illegally, or in any way misbehaves itself. 
In reality, Mr. Rhodes will be the moving spirit of the 
Company. In his extraordinarily successful career—he 
went out to South Africa in search of health immediately 
after leaving college, and found not only health, but a 
fortune which in America would have gained him the title 
of a Diamond King—Mr. Rhodes has gained an experience 
which will be invaluable to the “ Adventurers” of the 
Company, and will enable them to play with a good chance 
of success their difficult double réle of king and merchant. 

The boundaries of the Company’s territory are not very 
accurately laid down in the charter, in order, doubtless, to 
allow for expansion. Practically they include, to start 
with, only the region between the course of the Upper 
Zambesi on the north, and the frontiers of the Transvaal and 
the Bechuanaland Crown Colony on the south. On the east, 
their domain is bordered by the strip of Portuguese territory, 
which in theory stretches inland for a somewhat indefinite 
distance, but in practice is confined to the fringe of coast. 
On the west, the division between the Company’s posses- 
sions and Germany’s West African Colonies may be placed 
at the twentieth degree of east longitude. In other words, 
the area marked out for the operations of the Company’s 
grant of sovereignty includes the British Protectorate of 
Bechuanaland, the whole of Khama’s country, and the whole 
of Matabeleland,—a region comprising in all about 400,000 
square miles. That is, the Company possesses a country 
mote than three times as big as the United Kingdom, and 

leary twice as big as the German Empire. It must be 
remembered, however, that a certain amount of land must 
be deducted from this imposing total, as either desert, un- 
healthy, waterless, or infested by the tsetse, the fly whose 
sting kills cattle as a cobra kills mankind. Still,after making 
these deductions, the part which remains over, and is fit not 
only for habitation by Europeans, but for colonisation— 
that is, for the rearing of European children—is very 
large. Almost the whole of Matabeleland is fitted for 
permanent occupation by Anglo-Saxon settlers. T'o begin 


with, a great deal of if is table-land 5,000 ft. above the 
sea-level, which in those latitudes means an almost ideal 








climate,—cool, clear, dry, and invigorating. Through it 
flow rivers with plenty of water. Cattle, corn, and wood 
abound, and gold, copper, iron, and other minerals 
are to be found in large quantities. So fertile is the soil, 
that coffee, corn, and mealies can be grown year after 
year in the same ground without manure and without 
ploughing, the merest scratching of the surface being 
enough to secure a heavy crop. So much for the highlands, 
which, besides the advantages just enumerated, are well 
supplied with elephants and all sorts of game. In the 
valleys by which they are intersected, rice, sugar, cotton, 
and other semi-tropical crops can be raised in plenty. 
That the future of such a country will be a bright one, it 
is impossible to doubt. All that is necessary is to make 
it easy of access. At present, the petty jealousies of the 
Portuguese and the Transvaal Boers has prevented a 
rapid development of railway communication between 
the coast and the interior. Such a policy of obstrue- 
tion cannot, however, last long. Within a very few 
years, British influence will either directly or indirectly 
dominate the Transvaal, while Portugal will have to learn 
that there is a limit even to the tyranny of weakness. 
Meantime, the Zambesi, which is an international water- 
way, will give access to the northern portion of Matabele- 
land by steamer; while the railway which is being pushed 
up from the south will greatly facilitate the work of settle- 
ment. Already the lines are laid to Kimberley, and thence 
they will have to be brought to Shoshong, a spot on 
the Company’s territory, and distant about four hundred 
miles from the present terminus. That this work will be 
undertaken at once is a matter of certainty, while we do 
not doubt that before a quarter of the Company’s twenty- 
five years has run out, the railway will actually reach to 
the Zambesi. 

Though, on the whole, we take anything but a gloomy 
view of the Company’s prospects, we must not forget 
that the fairest portion of their territory is now pos- 
sessed by a powerful and warlike tribe who number in 
all some 200,000, and whose fighting force is well organised 
on the Zulu model, and consists of 15,000 soldiers. The 
Company will treat the natives carefully and with kind- 
ness; but that cannot prevent the struggle which must 
always take place before a fighting race is finally 
compelled to adapt itself to the benevolent despotism 
of the white man. No doubt wisdom and prudence may 
avert the hour of contest till half its dangers have been 
eliminated ; but in some shape or other, however, it is sure 
to come, and when it does, the British South African 
Company will want good officers in Matabeleland anda 
determined directorate at home. Of course the Company 
will win in the end, but whether they may not first need 
aid either from home or from the Cape, remains to be seen. 
If they do, the taxpayer will, we suppose, abandon for the 
time the Company system of increasing the Empire,—in 
all probability, however, only to adopt some equally thin 
disguise for rapidly and light-heartedly annexing the 
unappropriated portions of the globe. 





A SUCCESSFUL “CORNER.” 


T is not known what fertile and audacious mind first 
conceived the idea of the great “‘ Combine,” known as 
the Standard Oil Company. Perhaps, like Topsy, it 
“ orowed ;” the originator of the scheme may no more have 
foreseen than the merest outsider that it was destined to 
become the most successful “ Corner ” of the age, counting 
its gains by millions and enriching, beyond the dreams of 
avarice its organisers and promoters. The inner history 
of the Company has yet to be written ; but, thanks to sundry 
law-suits in which it has played a part, and the inquiry 
conducted by the New York Investigating Committee, the 
main incidents of its meteor-like course are a matter of 
public knowledge, and may be briefly narrated. 

Little more than fifteen years ago, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany was simply a petroleum refining corporation, with a 
capital of £200,000, at Cleveland, Ohio ; and as touching its 
objects and its organisation, identical with two or three score 
other similar concerns in the same locality. Nevertheless, 
between them and it there was an almost measureless 
difference. The other Companies were conducted by 
ordinary men of business on old-fashioned lines; the 
Standard was managed by a man, perhaps by two men, of 
original views, great daring, and few scruples, for whom 
old-fashioned lines existed only to be despised. It was the 
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difference between Bonaparte and the Austrian Generals 
who, after the first Italian campaign, complained that they 
had been beaten contrary to the rules of war. 

The business of the Cleveland Companies was buying 
crude oil from the well-owners, refining it, selling it to 
dealers in local markets, and shipping it to foreign 
countries. Of these various operations, the last was the 
most onerous, the cost of pumping and treating petroleum, 
as compared with the cost of carrying it to the consumer, 
being a bagatelle. Transport, therefore, was the main 
factor in the problem. All being on the same level in the 
matter of prime cost, the Company which could “ handle” 
the refined article the most cheaply would naturally dis- 
tance its rivals. Now, at the time in question (1870-74), 
there were three Railway Companies at Cleveland, all eager 
for business, and all, as was supposed, charging the same 
rates. But the Standard Oil Company, in the person of 
Mr. Rockaffeller, its managing director and presiding 
genius, contrived to obtain from the Railway Companies a 
contract, in virtue of which the Standard got its oil carried 
for considerably less than any other refining Company. 
What were the inducements held out to the railway people 
has never been divulged. It is, however, easy to conjecture 
how an adroit gentleman with a strong personality and a 
persuasive tongue would go to work in such circumstances. 
He would play off one Company against the other. ‘You 
help me and I will help you,’ we can imagine him saying 
to each of them separately. ‘Give me this advantage, and 
when, as I mean to do, I have absorbed all the other Refining 
Companies in the place, you shall have all the traffic.’ 

Be this as it may, the Standard did in a very short time 
swallow up or drive out of the field all competitors. Thanks 
to the unfair privileges which it enjoyed, the Standard, 
while making handsome profits for itself, could ruin, by 
underselling them, all who opposed it. In the end, all were 
glad to sell or lease their plants to the great monopolist, 
whose managers had the good sense to offer their 
rivals handsome terms as the alternative of a ruinous 
competition. The Standard, moreover, bought up the 
United Pipe Lines Company, which conveyed oil in pipes 
from the wells to the railways. And then the railway 
people found that, like Frankenstein, they had created a 
monster who was beyond their control. In possession of 
all the refineries and all the pipes, the “ Corner” could 
now dictate its own terms. From a suppliant it had 
become a tyrant. The railways had to do its bidding. 
But the Pittsburgh refiners still stood out, and in order to 
escape the onerous transport rates demanded by the rail- 
ways, resolved to lay an independent pipe-line from the oil 
regions to their own works, to which end a special Com- 
pany, the Columbia Conduit Company, was organised. If 
this project could have been carried out in its integrity, 
Pittsburgh, being nearer to the sea than Cleveland, would 
have become the chief refining centre of the country. By 
a law of the State, pipes could be laid through the oil 
region without a special Act, but outside that region 
a special Act would be necessary; and a Bill conferring 
the necessary powers was introduced into the Legislative 
Assembly of Pennsylvania. In ordinary circumstances, 
the Bill would have passed as a matter of course; but the 
Pennsylvania Railway and the Standard Oil Companies 
opposed it tooth and nail, and succeeded in “lobbying” it 
out of the House. The rejection of the Bill did not, how- 
ever, prevent the Conduit Company from making private 
arrangements with landowners, and the pipe was even- 
tually laid. But for the carriage of their oil to the 
sea, the Pittsburgh people were dependent on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway, and by threatening a war of tariffs, 
the other Companies, compelled thereto by ihe ‘“ Corner,” 
coerced the Baltimore Company into joining the “ring,” 
and charging the Pittsburgh refiners rates which rendered 
competition with the Standard impossible. The next pro- 
ceeding of the Standard was to lay a pipe of its own to 
Pittsburgh, and to do the very business which it had pre- 
vented others from doing! It also bought up, or took 
into partnership, a number of refining firms in New 
York, Baltimore, and elsewhere, and eventually became, 
and still remains, the absolute master of the refining 
trade of the United States. The few surviving refiners 
who refused to bow the knee to Baal were crushed one 
by one, and every subsequent opponent has been either 
ruined or purchased. It keeps up an organisation which 
watches the entire trade. If the retail dealers of any 
particular town refuse to obey its behests, or attempt to 





. . . ae 
obtain their supplies from other sources, tank-wags 


are sent round to sell oil to private customers at whol 
rates. ‘“ With its power to control the retail trade” 
the author of “The Railways and the Republic,” «a o 
time checking shipments and glutting the market vid 
crude oil, at another taking exactly the opposite Coury: 
pipe cles manipulating the foreign exchanges, and } 
constant rebates through which it monopolises the expop 
trade, the accumulation of wealth by the Standarg 
been unchecked.” In 1873, its resources were reckoned a 
£200,000; in 1878, they had grown to six millions, ang 
are now said to reach a total of nearly thirty million 
The two directors—who, if they did not actually creat 
the Company, made it what it is—are believed to be 
worth between them forty-four millions of pounds Sterling 
And, strangely enough, this remarkable result has been 
achieved without increasing the cost of oil to the consume 
It is quite possible that had the Standard Oil Compan, 
never existed, petroleum might have been cheaper than j 
actually is. As a matter of fact, however, the price i 
considerably lower than it was before the Company begay 
its operations. The principal sufferers have been th 
owners of wells, who are constrained to accept whatever 
price, not absolutely ruinous, the Standard people may 
think fit to offer them. On the other hand, the Standarj 
people perceived from the first that it would pay them 
better to sell much at low prices than little at high prices 
This was the sole motive of their moderation, for we may 
be quite sure that had they found it in their interest they 
would have squeezed the consumers as _pitilessly as they 
squeeze the producers. For the rest, the success of the 
‘Corner ” is due quite as much to the peculiar organisation 
of American railways and the political system of the United 
States, as to the executive ability and Bismarckian audacity 
of the “cornerers.” Had the Railway Companies which 
virtually created the Standard Company been justly con. 
ducted ; had certain State Legislatures not been venal— 
and it is the nature of State Legislatures to be venal—this 
portentous “combine,” with its monopolising methods, 
could never have reached its present bad eminence, 
and become one of the greatest powers of the American 
Commonwealth. 








THE MORALITY OF HOURS OF LABOUR. 
HERE will be a bitter quarrel of class, lasting for years, 
over this question of the hours of labour, and it will be 
well if the employing classes, before it begins, clear their 
minds of two or three unfounded prejudices. In the first 
place, though idleness is often immoral in a high degree, 
there is no inherent morality in industry. Even if the author 
of Genesis was wrong in declaring work a curse inflicted upon 
man for his transgressions—and he was at least as near the 
truth as those who say that work is only a blessing—thereis 
no righteousness in work considered merely as working. The 
object of work makes its virtue, not the work itself. A man 
is bound to maintain himself, his wife, and those dependent 
on him if he can, without sponging on his relatives or neigh- 
bours, or that corporation of neighbours which we call the 
“community,” and which, because it is a corporation, every: 
body thinks he has a right to plunder. He is bound to pro- 
vide for his old age, and in a degree, regulated mainly by his 
own view of that question, to give himself some means of 
helping those who are sick, or crippled, or in any way 
disabled without fault. But, these duties fulfilled, a mat, 
whether workman or millionaire, has a right to lead any 
innocent life he pleases, the meditative life, or the student 
life, or even the indolent life, if either of the three makes 
of him a better or even a happier man. He is in no way 
bound to go on perpetually adding to the aggregate wealth 
of the world, which, for all he knows, would be the better 
for a little more poverty, and consequent need for self- 
denial and asceticism. The notion that one man is nearer God 
than another because he makes more corn grow, is nonseDs, 
unless the growing is obviously beneficial, and, moreover, raises 
his own nature. The most steadily laborious of mankind are 
convicts, who neither are nor become exceptionally good; and 
the most industrious of races is the Chinese, which is also one 
of the worst. A bad Chinaman, in whose presence half out 
convicts are saints, will work sixteen hours a day for sevel 
days in the week, and then blame himself as he eats because he 
takes time for eating. He is but a brute at the end. for all that 
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«persevering industry.” The merit of work is not working, but 
lies in the object of work, and the proper limit of work, when 
dutiesare once performed, is matter for the utilitarian, not for 
the moralist. Upon this subject, those who work with their 
hands have, even in this country, where so few males are 
worked to death, though thousands of women are, much to 
say for themselves. They plead for eight hours a dayas their 
proper. stint of labour; and we feel by no means certain, if 
they mean effective labour and a usual stint, not a stint fixed 
by law, that they are wrong. They may, in the existing cir- 
cumstances of the world, with its furious competition—a 
competition hardly begun, for Asia is not yet fairly in the 
field, and Asia can use machinery as well as Europe—be 
most unwise, or even senseless, in insisting on eight hours; 
but that must be very nearly the limit, if we are to 
reach any high degree of civilisation. A man is not 
civilised if he is reduced to a machine, and the Continental 
factory hand, who works often fourteen hours a day for seven 
days in a week—we have watched such hours ourselves in a 
silk-factory, and they are admitted to exist in the Consular 
Reports just published—is very nearly a machine. Worked 
so severely, a factory hand requires eight hours’ sleep merely 
to keep up his vitality at its natural level, and that leaves him 
just two hours. for food, for conversation, and for that waking 
yest which is the recuperation of the mind. A man so worked 
gets bratalised, and we should be inclined to say the same 
of the man who works two hours less, if his work is effec- 
tive. He has only four hours, one-sixth of his time, for 
all the purposes of life except working and sleeping; and 
itis not enough. Nobody, not the best man, if uncompelled 
by need, is content with so little leisure. A man can labour, no 
doubt, from 6a.m. to 6p.m. after the fashion of an English farm 
hand; but if he is to do effective work, he wears out early, 
and becomes habitually unwilling to cultivate himself at all, 
or even to enjoy himself except in the grossest way. With 
ten hours’ work he is much better off, though that only leaves 
him six, of which two ought to be devoted to eating and 
waking rest ; but with eight—we mean, of course, forty-eight 
a week—he may be happy; and, what is more important, 
since he can, as Carlyle intimated, do without happi- 
ness, he can leave off a distinctly higher and more com- 
petent creature than he began. That is the true end 
of arranging work, and it is one which the directing 
classes do not forget when arranging work for them- 
selves. How many of them work more than eight hours 
a day, or, say, forty-eight hours a week? They say they do, 
and believe it; but they are not reckoning lifetimes as ordi- 
nary workmen must. Many a professional man in full practice 
works thirteen hours a day; but he stops on Sunday; he takesa 
six weeks’ holiday, which knocks off fourteen hours more from 
each week, reducing the total to sixty-four hours a week, or 
ten and a half hours a day; and he works in this way only 
fora short portion of his life. The workman has to arrange 
for the whole of his; and granting that his time is effectually 
employed, and not wasted in standing about, we suspect his ideal 
is not a very unwise one. His proper object is not to fatigue 
himself, still less to wear himself out, but to perform just so 
much toil as duty requires of him, and secure just so much 
leisure—by which we do not mean idleness, but disposable 
time—as that duty will permit. His obligation to employ his 
disposable time well, of course remains; but the disposable 
time is in itself a benefit, not a loss. 


But then, is eight hours a stint of labour which it is wise 
toask for? That is a question for evidence, and as yet 
the evidence is most imperfect. Those who have just 
read the Consular Reports on Continental hours, with 
their stories of eleven hours’ work in some factories, six- 
teen in others, and eighteen in others (Hungarian private 
mills), of women “employed thirteen and even fourteen hours 
a day in loading trucks and other heavy work” (Belgium), 


of twelve hours’ effective labour as the lowest minimum for all | 
men, a minimum constantly exceeded (France), or even of the | 


eleven hours’ effective work which seems to be the customary 
rule in Germany, can scarcely believe that with an eight- 
hours day trade could be kept in this country at all. Those, 
again, who, like the writer, know and dread the frightful 








expedient, not to speak of profitable to the men, who, with the 
departure of trade, frequently lose their only means of keeping 
themselves alive. We neither, therefore, wonder at nor blame 
those who say that a custom of eight hours’ work would 
speedily ruin England. This depressing view is not, however, 
wholly borne out by experience. Wherever labour is more 
than mechanical, and especially wherever willingness tells, it 
is possible that men working for eight hours can do as much 
as men working for any longer period. If they can, which is, 
we repeat, purely a question of evidence to be ascertained 
by the testimony of unprejudiced experts who have fairly 
tried short hours, then the men are correct, and their 
struggle for a customary eight-hours day is not only right 
—which any day would be, if long enough to enable 
them to perform imperative duties—but is also wise. The 
latter, not the former, is the doubtful question, and it 
ought to be settled, like any dispute in sanitation, or the best 
mode of educating boys, without temper, without fighting, 
and above all without the importation of any cut»and-dry 
rule founded on a dogmatic morality which has, we repeat, on 
this subject no existence. That is a man’s quantum of work 
which enables him to perform all his duties, one of the first 
of which is not to sponge on individuals or the com- 
munity. It is wrong to avoid work with a duty thereby 
left undone, but not wrong if the duties are performed ; 
and the object is to obtain the leisure necessary in order 
to live the civilised life, which cannot be led when the only 
alternative occupations are work, food-taking, and sleep. 
That is the life of an ox, not of a human being. It has been 
settled by laws that man cannot break, that corn must be 
grown in the sweat of the husbandman’s brow; but the object 
of the husbandman’s existence is not the growing of corn, still 
less the growing of so much corn that, as happened twice in the 
Punjab between 1855-65, it can only rot in the granaries. He 
is to become a being with higher interests ; and to become that, 
he must have the control of so much of his time as the in- 
exorable claims of primary duties to the family will permit. 
For wasting that time, he is as responsible as for wasting any 
other possession, be it ability or money; but his right to it, if 
his duties are done, is complete. 





SOME DEFECTS IN SPORT. 
HE subject of the supremacy of games and athletics in 
our modern centres of education having been for the 
nonce disposed of, a weekly contemporary went so far, only 
the other day, as to invite a discussion of the merits, and in 
particular the intellectuality, of the kindred class of recrea- 
tions comprehended generally under the term “Sport.” By 
an altogether singular coincidence, we have recently received, 
through the kindness of an occasional contributor, an essay 
which purports to deal with certain aspects of this very sub- 
ject. The author, we are informed, is a Frenchman, obviously 
a gentleman of some culture and education, who appears, so 
far as we can judge, to have spent some time in the country, 
and to have studied our habits and recreations to some pur- 
pose. His English, moreover, is unexceptionable, not to say 
racy. At the same time, we confess we should have hesitated 
to publish even an extract from such a work without a word 
or two of explanation. 

The temptation of the self-styled intellectual critic to fall 
foul of anything not actually intellectual in our usages and 
institutions, and in the most gratuitous manner to question 
the soundness even of the most popular and well-established 
ideas, for the sake of showing what he considers his own 
acuter subtlety or more elevated point of view, is, indeed, 
notorious enough; and the danger is one which particularly 
besets the French critic of English life and habits. The singular 


| conception, so cherished by a Frenchman, of the superiority of 


hisown social idealsand his national civilisation, has, to all men’s 
knowledge, led many of his most cultured and highly educated 
compatriots into the strangest and most preposterous reflec- 
tions upon the ways and manners of a people whom they 
would hardly deny to be the most successful yet known to 
history. It is not always easy to keep one’s temper with this 
sort of factious hypercriticism, least of all when it approaches 
a subject upon which we all feel so strongly as that of our 


competition which all Europe must one day sustain from India | manly, healthy, courageous, and therefore characteristically 


and China, where good wages are hardly one-fifth of the } 


English sports. To attack the Government or the Constitu- 


— European ratio, can hardly believe that any limit | tion, to abuse the Army and the Navy, the Church and the 
Whatever, even of ordinary trade custom, is either safe or | House of Lords, all this comes so natural to the representa- 
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tives of a great and free nation, that the average Briton would 
with reason feel a sense of insecurity should the chorus of. 
political complaint show any serious signs of flagging. But 
to question the excellence of our amusements, that is to be on 
different and dangerous ground, to agitate for a cause already 
decided against the critic by the verdict of British common- 
sense. Yet it seems to be something of the kind to which this 
foreign évridavd¢ commits himself almost at starting. “‘ Sport,” 
he says, after a brief introduction to the subject, “sport is 
the life of the English. It is also, in a way, their bane.” To 
the elucidation and proof of this proposition the little treatise 
is devoted. ‘But let no man,” he adds, to guard against a 
prejudicial construction, “imagine that we mean too much by 
this. Sport,—hunting, shooting, &c., are but one set of things. 
It is the glory of the Englishman to do everything. The 
professional man, collector of china or books perhaps, and 
apparently engrossed therein, is miserable if he may not 
surprise you by appearing a-top of the Alps, finding a new 
way up the Teufel Spitze, without a guide. The laborious, head- 
achy-looking mathematician is rabidest and straightest of 
cross-country riders. This duplicity, then, or many-sidedness 
of existence and interests, is laboriously cultivated in England, 
though comparatively little known elsewhere. One must 
mind, therefore, what one says, and not assign too much to 
one element of the many which go to make the upper-class 
Englishman what he is.” So much by way of preface merely. 
Our author then plunges boldly in medias ves :— 

“Of the absolute necessity of sport,” he says, “ or of something 
else combining its best and most attractive elements, to the 
Englishman young and old, we Frenchmen have little conception. 
The Englishman, it should first be observed, is the true fighter. 
It is only by a ridiculous vanity or curious error that we have 
ever been called or called ourselves a fighting people. Soldat de 
Dieu, forsooth! [M. —— has clearly eliminated all patriotic 
prejudices.] It should be very often, in our history, soldier of 
some one else. But, in fact, if the truth must be said, we are a 
quarrelsome people, which is a very different thing. The French 
man is, in a way, brave no doubt; but the hard work of fighting man 
or nature, chopping down trees and clearing jungles, lonely and 
arduous colonisation,—these are not for him. It is the man who is 
wretched unless he is always furiously building something up or 
pulling it down, who wants something to hit, or to grind at,—it is 
he who makes the true and lasting fighter. Such is the Briton, 
and the superfluous steam, the energy and animal spirits which have 
carried him through all his great and dangerous works all over 
the world, and which yet remain stored up in vast quantities in his 
island, imperiously demand these outlets. Sport, then, is the 
safety-valve of English youth and vigour. There arises the 
question, then, as to whether he directs his overflowing energies 
into wise channels with a view to his nature generally.” 

He then considers separately the merits of each branch of 
sport. Of fox-hunting we are told (the author avoids the 
common pitfall of calling it an inhumane amusement) that it 
has great merits,—which will surprise few readers. Its greatest 
merit, however, in the eyes of this original critic, is that it 
stops short of being odious and barbarous. This is accounted 
for by the fact that the element of inhumanity, although 
present, is not obtruded upon the senses of those who take 
part init. This mysterious criticism is explained to mean 
that “only a small number of persons see very much of the 
fox” (!) “In saying this,” adds the critic,“ I am not judging 
only from individual experience. What I mean is, that in a 
fox-hunt, those who enjoy the pastime are largely occupied in 
the task of acquiring or exhibiting a useful courage, or in the 
study and management of an animal which is often, owing to 
its peculiar and excitable nature, in a high state of sympa- 
thetic enjoyment, and seldom noticeably in pain. Indeed, the 

English feeling for horses, especially as the 
‘Ornament of high luxurious wealth,’ 
has not been equalled in any country since the days of 
Aischylus. If we were asked to find a modern parallel for 
the ‘horsey’ element in the Olympian games, the public 
enthusiasm, the pride of the charioteer, the passionate keen- 
ness of a Pheidippides, we could only look for it in England,— 
and we should find it not so much in the racecourse of to-day 
as in the hunting-field. And the modern Alcibiades, in faultless- 
fitting leathers and draggled pink, pulling his chestnut mare 
together over the heavy furrows, as he discerns his ‘second 
horse’ waiting by the haystack, is enjoying what few could 
call an unhealthy pleasure. That this should be even as 
closely connected as it is with the phenomenon of a sobbing, 
dirty, dust-bedraggled fox, who, mischief and humour all 
forgotten, supported only by that undying ‘pluck’ which 
Englishmen respect so much in any two-footed friend or foe, 





‘s a 
and the hereditary acuteness derived from centuries of 


hunting, struggles on with frantic instinct towards his hom 
—this is indeed worthy of remark.” After digesting ut 
enthusiasm all the compliments to our national character 
either expressed or implied in the above effusion, what are ie 
to say of the strange tirade which follows on the subject of 
shooting? But here again the author begins cautiously ;— 


“This,” he says—i.e., what is understood in England ung 
the name of shooting—“is a matter as to which the intelli 
gent individual may well have some difficulty in drawing the 
line. If he cannot give the indiscriminate abuse that the 
warmest devotees of the sport would like, and ridicule a 
the other hand he must see from any high point of view in 
superable objections to adopting it in the way so many English 
do, as the chief amusement of his ‘life. There are forms and 
limits within which it is natural and harmless. But, on the 
whole, to find so much pleasure in killing things as the 
English do is bad, very bad. The conclusion is unayoje. 
able. The majority of shooters are, of course, not what js 
called ‘ good shots ;’ they miss a good deal and wound a good 
deal. But whatever skill they acquire is not intended to be 
devoted to any other or nobler end. This is the pastime itself — 
to ‘ knock over many things,’ in extreme cases to put some hundred 
animals through acute agony to death; in the course of an hou 
to surround oneself at a ‘ hot corner’ [would it were hotter !} with 
heaps of God’s creatures, with all the beauty and_ brightness 
dulled and distorted out of their mutilated forms. The fact may 
be explained; it cannot be denied. Nor has the necessity of 
killing certain animals anything really to do with the matter. 
The point is that the sense of preciousness and beauty of life jg 
by this sacrilegious enjoyment of slaughter, either lost in many 
an honest English breast, or confused by glaring inconsistencies 
of feeling. To watch a splendid red deer feeding amid the most 
lovely. natural surroundings, to ‘pot’ it with a rifle for mere 
amusement [melancholy indeed, O Froissart!], to pursue it as it 
stumbles away wounded and bleeding, and finally to cut it; 
throat; to do all this with exulting pleasure, and the next 
day to pour forth a torrent of passionate indignation upon 
some ignorant cabman or carter who has been caught working 
a sore or lame horse in the streets of London, and to accom- 
pany this outburst with a substantial subscription to the Royal 
Humane Society,—this is a thing which to any but the bom 
and bred Briton would appear almost incredible,—nay, perhaps, 
which our French civilisation (though our sense of humanity is 
defective, and though we do not proclaim it in the streets) would 
make almost impossible. There is something (in a subtle way) 
brutal about it. The English nobleman kills deer, the old ventle- 
man kills pheasants, the young gentleman kills rats and rabbits, 
the schoolboy kills a squirrel (if it will let him), and the drunken 
East-Ender kills his wife, or any one who happens to come in the 
way. If inspite of all this the average superior Englishman is 
not cruel,—that is because what should be the sphere of 
humanity is for him queerly parcelled out and bounded as to 
one-half of it by the sacred limits of Sport. But let him not 
imagine that the truest refinement of soul can by any meats 
coexist with this unprincipled indulgence: and the spirit of 
this cultivated callousness is, as I verily believe, that which 
among the lower orders becomes an indifference to human life 
itself. But at the best its effect is pernicious. The navvy—ina 
popular music-hall song—is portrayed solicitously feeding his 
bull-terrier with the chops purchased for his children’s dinner. 
On the other hand, a brutal fight is to him ‘fun.’ The English 
youth whose circumstances allow him to, often spends the best 
years of his life in laboriously acquiring a false attitude towards 
Nature ; he catalogues the animal creation according to arbitrary 
and stupid distinctions, and distributes his humane sympathies 
accordingly,-—the squealing of a rabbit or the scream of a hare falls 
coldly on his ear, the yapping of his own dog in a trap will bring 
him to the rescue at once with passionate tears in his eyes; 4 
wood is to him a ‘cover,’ bad or good; a bird, either a ‘poach- 
ing brute’ to be trapped or slaughtered at once, or half 4 
‘brace’ of next September’s or next Christmas’s bag; until at 
last a simple walk in the country, and the mere study of animal 
nature, can afford him no more enjoyment than a love-game of 
dominoes to the confirmed gambler. The whole thing is stale, 
poisoned. Bah! He wants to go and kill something. That is the 
long and the short of it.” 

But we fancy the most patient reader will already have 
had enough of this. That there is some point in some of 
the criticisms, one might be inclined to admit. But 8 
not the whole picture too highly coloured? As Hiawatha 
says :— 
“Really any one would take us, 

Any one who didn’t know us, 

For the most unpleasant people.” 

“In conclusion,” says our critic (and here most of us will agret 
with him), “that the best class of English sporting youls 
men have ever thought of the matter from this point of view! 
hardly think. A few may have done so. Indeed, I have heard 
of one eminent University man giving up the most sumptuols 
form of sport for the lonely perils of Alpine-climbing, becaust 
he thought the former was, in his peculiar irony, ‘ not g00 
enough.’ He was right. It is not really good enough. That 
more others do not see this is their misfortune.” Well, is it’ 
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That, of course, is just the question. We all know that there 
pe —* Sport ” worthy of the name in France. It is hardly 
likely then, that if there were (we only say, if there were) 
defects in our own, we should need a prophet out of that 


country to point them out to us. 





THE NEW AND THE OLD VIEW OF RURAL LIFE. 

T is a striking thought, and curiously suggestive of the un- 

suspected possibilities of human development, to remember 

that all those pathetic and picturesque associations which to a 
modern eye encircle the life of rural toil, as the clematis or 
honeysuckle clings to the cottage wall, are exclusively modern. 
To the Greek, the life of leisure was the only life; he had but one 
word for labour and sorrow. To work was the hard necessity 
of the slave; the freeman, unless he were an artist, undertook 
willingly only the labours that looked for their goal in the 
circus at Olympia, or else those that were to equip him for 
battle. War and the Games,—these were the only objects 
worth exertion to a citizen of Athens or Sparta. Rome took 
a step forward; we owe to the Latin tongue the word “in- 
dustry,” translatable into Greek only by cumbrous and little- 
used paraphrases (“ love-of-work ” the writer who wants it has 
to say, which is exactly what it is not). Anda Greek treatise 
on country work familiar only to scholars, when imitated by a 
Latin, appears as a poem full of grace and beauty that should 
be familiar to all readers. But a comparison of the first 
Georgic with any modern poem, while it shows, indeed, how 
full was Virgil’s mind of sympathy with the coming age, as 
well as of reverence for the past, shows us also how curiously 
little that human interest which for us clings so closely to all 
farm-life, was present to the poet who has set farm-life to 
music. The only human interest is found in glimpses of work 
that might go on just as well at Rome as at Mantua; we catch 
snatches of song from the farmer’s wife as she plys the 
“noisy” shuttle; we see the weary girls stop in their lamp-lit 
work to note the thief in the wick, and remark to each other 
(on very weak evidence, we should say) that there will be rain 
to-morrow. But the labours of the farm itself bring in 
nothing of all the imagery that rises to the eye of the 
modern whenever he sees a plough or a wheatsheaf. Virgil 
looks at the plough, and notes with satisfaction that the share 
will soon be polished in the furrows, and that is all he has to 
say about it. The Georgics were written to win interest 
from the sword to the plough; they gather up, we must 
presume, all the associations that it brought to a poet finely 
fashioned both by Nature and experience to enter into the 
joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, of the peasant; full of 
sympathy for the pious, simple life “ of patient-working, little- 
craving men.” And yet, as he looks at the plough, he sees only 
the thing. The personal element is uninteresting to him, 
and if to him, how much more to an average Roman! 
Turn now to an anonymous modern poem, written apparently 
to vindicate even for the weaker sex the strengthening and 
exhilarating influence of outdoor work, and look at this 
charming sketch :— 

“Well can our Dorothy plough—as a girl, she learnt it and 

loved it; 

Leading the teams, at first, follow’d by master himself ; 

Then, when she grew to the height and the strength of a mus- 
cular woman, 

Grasping the stilts in her pride, driving the mighty machine. 

Ah, what a joy for her, at early morn, in the springtime, 
Driving from hedge to hedge furrows as straight as a line! 
Seeing the crisp brown earth, like waves at the bow of a vessel, 

Rise, curl over, and fall, under the thrust of the share; 

Orderly falling and still, its edges all creamy and crumbling, 

But, on the sloping side, polish’d and purple as steel ; 

Till all the field, she thought, looked bright as the bars of that 
gridiron 

In the great window at church, over the gentlefolks’ pew : 

And evermore, as she strode, she has cheerful companions 
behind her; 

Rooks and smaller birds, following after her plough ; 

= — the ridges were done, there was gossamer woven above 
em, 

Gossamer dewy and white, shining like foam on the sea.”’* 
There we have, in one line from Virgil, and sixteen from a 
writer who would probably be much surprised at finding him- 
self in company with Virgil, but who on this particular point 
seems to us to excel him as much in quality as quantity, the 
comparative interest of ancient and modern thought, in the 
oldest and the most necessary form of the labour by which 
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men earn their daily bread. Classic life affords no tradition 
of interest in the work of the plough ; mythology, indeed, is 
busy with it; but all daily associations with manual labour 
call up the hateful life of servitude, and allusions to it are 
marked by a certain dullness of perception even when they 
would fain be persuasive and sympathetic. The modern, on 
the other hand, sees these manual labours through the eyes of 
many a painter and many a poet, and when he would describe 
them, images of picturesque beauty rise to his eyes unbidden. 
It is almost impossible to believe that the human race can 
ever again make such a step into realms unknown before, as 
that which revealed to humanity the value of work. The full 
revelation is of yesterday. Chivalric knows almost as little as 
does classic life of any industrial interest ; medieval civilisa- 
tion is nearer to Homer than it is to our own time. We may 
say of the whole period which began with the establishment 
of Christianity and ended with the French Revolution, that 
the most salient differences dividing mankind were those which 
could be expressed in rival creeds. Men felt, in those ages, that 
the most important thing was to believe, and all action, in com- 
parison, was thrown into the shade. To make the world accept 
or refuse doctrines, was a motive that stirred the mightiest wars 
the world has known; and although the civilisation which had 
adjusted itself to this assumption was gradually undermined, 
yet when that Revolution broke out which was finally to 
shatter it, it had still strength to make a vigorous resistance. 
It was the workers of the world who uprose against the 
dominion of the older spirit, and the triumph of the newer 
has been marked by an increasing deference for work that at 
the hour we write pervades all literature and all thought, and 
much talk which cannot be reckoned with either. Many causes 
have co-operated with this result. The French Revolution 
marks the birth of steam and the transformation of industry. 
Land and sea alike bear the impress of our industrial achieve- 
ment; we dart above tall masts, through granite Alps; and 
if our civilisation should perish, the record of these achieve- 
ments would in part remain to tell travellers from new seats 
of civilisation what had been achieved by the race that had 
lost the world’s primacy. Our own generation is in no 
danger of undervaluing the claims and the interests of 
a life of toil, We are in more danger of forgetting 
the prejudices generated and the truths hidden by the 
experience of such a life. It is not faith, but industry in 
partnership with science which in our day has said to the 
mountains, “ Be ye removed, and cast into the sea,” and which 
has been obeyed by them. So impressive is the triumph of 
work in the material world, so feeble in comparison the effect 
of belief, even when most sincere and even profound, that it 
is not felt extravagant to make activity take the place of con- 
viction ; and the latest expression of our new democracy is a 
proposal to supersede all creeds by a practical programme, 
and to convert the Christian Church into “an unsectarian 
association for doing good.” What is doing good, and what 
harm? seems a question of insignificant detail, in face of the 
impatient eagerness of the new spirit to be doing something. 


The Gospel of Work has hadits prophet. A thinker not long 
gone from us gathers up and expresses in vivid and picturesque 
words this distinctive doctrine of the modern world; he 
preaches with burning eloquence the dignity of that vocation 
which Plato despised. Carlyle remembered with pride his 
father’s thorough and honest masonry; he would teach the 
child upon his knee to hear with interest how the shoemaker’s 
toil had been put in requisition to cover the little feet, and the 
narrative in later years was remembered like a fairy-tale. If 
we remove this faith in work, it is hard to say what message 
inspires the fervour which thrilled and awed his audience only a 
generation ago. He was the only great man that ever lived, pro- 
bably, who, in the neighbourhood of the greatest issues that can 
divide mankind in matters of belief, left no sign of adherence 
either way, and took up a position of neutrality that in former 
days was possible only to the indifferent or superficial. He was 
born amid all the stir of the Revolution which will always be 
associated with his name, however completely his stormy 
sketch of it may be set aside as a mere history : he lived tosee 
the principles of that Revolution develop into directions 
where his sympathies deserted them, or rather, where they 
appeared in an inverted form as the strongest antipathies. 
But throughout all his long life, his reverence for industry 
appears as a golden thread, binding in one continuous whole 
the varied and not always consistent aspirations of a rich, 
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rugged nature, bringing many of the peasant’s prejudices to 
match the peasant’s sturdy independence, and showing some 
of the lacunes found in the richest culture when nothing in it, 
is hereditary except industry and earnestness. If sometimes 
his reverence for work passed into a mere admiration of 
power, perhaps the most dangerous of all forms of admiration, 
it never wholly lost sight of his original demand that all 
efficiency shall be constructive,—that the mere energy of de- 
struction, so much the most apparent and obvious as it is, shall 
go for nothing. “Do the duty that lieth nearest to thee,” 
trite maxim as it seems on our page, was on his an inspiring 
and awakening message, chronicled in many a heart as the 
herald of new hopes and fertile aspirations. Would that his 
spirit might return to earth, to preach his lesson anew to men 
who seem to have forgotten all in it that is stern and bracing, 
who remember only his concessions to the law-breaker, and 
forget his reverence for the law that binds Nature and Man 
in one harmonious whole, setting labour as the price of 
achievement, and endurance as the root of that fortitude 
without which every other virtue is fugitive and vain! 








TO THE EDITOR. 


AN APPEAL. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR,”’ | 

S1r,—The tithe agitation has fallen chiefly and most heavily 
upon this diocese. From complete and accurate returns made 
to me last month, I know the extent and the severity of the 
distress among the clergy in the diocese of St. Asaph. 
“Starvation” is an ugly word, but it represents the condition to 
which several of the Welsh clergy are being brought by this 
agitation. The distress is keenest in the small rural parishes. 
The stipend of the country clergyman in Wales is too often 
but a poor pittance at the best. I can give case after case 
where even this pittance has been reduced almost to nothing 
by the present condition of affairs. 

After careful and anxious consideration and consultation 
with those best able to advise, I feel it my duty to appeal to 
English Churchmen for funds to assist their Welsh brethren 
in their present distress. A large sum of money is needed to 
meet the most pressing cases of distress in this diocese. I 
shall be glad to receive subscriptions from those willing to 
help, and I promise that every care shall be taken in the dis- 
tribution of the money entrusted to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. G. ASAPH. 

The Palace, St. Asaph, North Wales, October 16th. 


LETTERS 





FRANCE AND ITALY. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—On reading your article, in the Spectator of October 5th, 
on the Triple Alliance, it appeared to me that you had, in 
common with the English Press generally, overlooked the 
remarkable movement in Italy which has recently mani- 
fested itself in favour of peace and friendship with France. 
As a possible factor in the solution of the European pro- 
blem, it perhaps deserves your attention ; and I hope that you 
will therefore permit me to state certain facts connected 
therewith. 

In the spring of 1887, I went to Milan and Rome, on behalf 
of the International Arbitration and Peace Association, in 
order to create branch Societies ; and these were soon founded 
through the aid of several eminent persons representing the 
Radicals of Milan and the Moderates, as well as the Radicals, 
of Rome. From that time the movement has steadily grown, 
directed, as it has been, principally, by Signor Moneta, the editor 
of the most widely circulated newspaper in Italy, the Secolo. 
I have seen much of him, and I believe that the enthusiasm 
which he has evoked is due as much to a belief in his honesty 
and his self-sacrificing labours as to his unaffected eloquence. 

At first, this crusade began with large meetings at Milan, 
attended by men of all ranks and parties; and then delegates 
were sent into the provincial towns to form committees and 
Societies, which grew rapidly, and were supported by well- 
known men of high character. Later on, the Roman Committee 
took up the propaganda, and a great congress of delegates 
from all parts of Italy was held, under the presidency of 
Signor Bonghi, ex-Minister of Commerce, and a “ Moderate ;” 
and now the movement spreads from one end of the peninsula 
to the other. Peasants and townsfolk alike join in it, and 





. oe 
lately they sent a deputation to Paris, which was received at 


the railway-station with every manifestation of hearty welcome 

Is it not, then, quite possible that the Italian people, crushed 
by the ruinous burdens which the Triple Alliance entails 
may soon break away from it? Why should they not declare 
their neutrality, and so remove all hostility on the Part of 
France ?* The danger of attack from the latter has no other 
source, probably, than the German alliance ; so that Italy could 
at once reduce her Navy and Army by one-half or more, Her 
next gain, and that an immense one, would be the renewal of 
the commercial treaty with France, the negotiations for which 
were broken off by the latter on the day after Signor Crispi 
went to Berlin. 

Thus income would be increased and expenditure reduceg 
simultaneously ; while the area, and therefore the destructive. 
ness, of the next war, if it must come, would be diminished by 
the withdrawal of one of the combatants. It is the interegt 
of France and of Italy alike to enrich each other by unfettereg 
commerce; and from all I have heard, I disbelieve in any 
permanent enmity between these two Latin races. Such a 
conclusion has also its obvious advantages for England, for it 
would take away the last shadow of an excuse for an “ under. 
standing,” however shadowy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

41 Outer Temple, Strand. Hopaeson Pratt, 

[*Is not that begging the whole question? The Italians 
say, and we believe, that if Italy were isolated, she would in. 
stantly be invaded by France, which feels throttled, not by the 
alliance, but by the existence, of powerful States all round 
her.—Ep. Spectator. | 


COURTESY versus SINCERITY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Si1r,—I have read with much interest your article on “ Courtesy 
versus Sincerity.” It seems to me that Bishop Huntington 
has fallen into the mistake of most Puritans of attacking 
innocent acts in his desire to remove evil; and your article 
proves that he has at once produced the fatal result of that 
policy, driving the defenders of innocent acts to make common 
cause with the guilty. 

I cannot see how pleading ill-health for a person who is well 
can be anything but a falsehood; and I cannot think that the 
ingenious defenders of “ Not at home” can even prove that 
the phrase is not equivocal; since the caller cannot tell if his 
friend is out, or engaged, or ill. Nor have I ever been able to 
see the discourtesy involved in the explanation of the real 
cause of the refusal. Nor can I think you justified in sneering 
at the argument about consideration for servants’ consciences, 
There is no double meaning in the instances which you quote 
as parallel. The phrase, “The sun rises,” is not intended to 
confuse the mind of the person to whom it is addressed ; it is 
merely an inaccuracy which the person using it would be 
perfectly willing to explain. (Does the servant explain to the 
visitor in what sense the phrase “ Not at home” is used ?) 

But the real evil of Bishop Huntington’s line of attack, is 
that people so often mistake their own motives. A really 
religious effort to arrive at truth-speaking by discarding 
formulas rarely leads to real discourtesy. (I never knew a 
rude Quaker in my life.) But, on the other hand, the mere 
desire to be quit of restraint on one’s tongue and temper rarely 
leads to sincerity. I hardly ever knew a habitually discourteous 
person who was not also rather reckless of statement. 

If people would only study Shakespeare, they would find 
that his consummate hypocrite is not a smooth-tongued 
passer of compliments, but a rollicking, coarse soldier, who 
glories in never seeming to be a man of high type, and who 
scarcely cares to restrain his tongue even in the presence of 
Desdemona. 

The mistake doubtless in part arises from the theory that 
truth-speaking comes naturally to us, and that, if we only 
speak without restraint, we shall speak truly. If those who 
think thus would examine themselves at the close of the day, 
and see how often their words had accurately corresponded 
to their feelings, they would say, with poor Mr. Lofty, that 
“the man who invented the art of speaking the truth was a 
cunninger fellow than they took him for.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

South Lodge, Squire’s Mount. C. E. Maurice. 

[We are willing to give up the excuse of ill-health, but “ Not 
at home” has a definite conventional meaning. If a servant 
wishes to say distinctly that his master is away, he says so 
in other words.—Eb. Spectator. | 
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THE STATE AND THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—Perhaps the controversy between the Spectator and Mr. 

Llewelyn Davies in respect of the rights of the State over 

individual property may be in part cleared up by definition. 

Mr. Davies’s argument is dominated throughout, though 
confusedly, by a legal conception ; the Spectator’s by a moral; 
the word “ right ” being used in different senses. 

Mr. Davies, though he is not consistent, says in the main: 
«Phe State has a right to take what property it pleases ;” 
adding, “ provided it gives equitable compensation.” He says, 
moreover, that an individual owner has no right to call such 
State action a crime. 

The Spectator, on the other hand, contends that a man has 
many indefeasible rights against the State. For example, that 
arbitrary confiscation of Lord Holland’s property, or the 
violation of the religious liberty of any individual, would be 
the violation of rights. 

Now, the term “right” is a term properly legal, which, 
with other legal terms, is sometimes used in a moral sense. 
Legally and politically it implies—(1), a claim; (2), the 
recognition of that claim; (3), the existence of an absolute 
power to enforce that claim. The recognition of a legal 
claim is made and enforced by the law of the State, which 
emanates from the legal Sovereign of the State. The 
legal Sovereign in this country is Parliament. Against 
a sovereign power there can be no rights, for the sanction 
of the sovereign power, by the above definition, is itself 
essential to the existence of a right. Therefore, there is 
no individual or body of individuals in this country with any 
legal right whatever, whether to religious liberty or to life, 
against the express will of Parliament. 

Conversely, it is absurd to speak of the legal rights of the 
sovereign power, for that implies an external recognition such 
as the Sovereign itself alone can make. 

Mr. Davies, therefore, in so far as he argued for the absolute 

power of the State to confiscate property, was legally correct. 
But in adding, “ provided it gives equitable compensation,” he 
strays into a wholly different field. Equity in the moral sense 
has nothing to do with this legal matter. If it had, the 
individual forcibly dispossessed would be justified in calling 
such act of the State “a crime.” For we now enter the field of 
morals. The word “right ” is also used, though more vaguely, 
in a moral sense. In this sense, it has the same threefold 
implication of a claim, a recognition and enforcement of that 
claim by a sovereign power. But the word is vaguer because in 
this sphere the sovereign power, though existent, is less easily 
definable. This moral (or social) Sovereign, as it may be called, 
consists of the sum of moral forces of society, including reason- 
ings, beliefs, customs, and superstitions of every kind. Its 
action, though final, is often slow and not easily demonstrable. 
Tn so far as this vague moral or social Sovereign (on which the 
legal Sovereign, though absolute in the legal sphere, is itself 
ultimately dependent), I say, in so far as this moral power 
recognises and, in its fashion, enforces a moral claim, just so far 
can there be said to be a moral right established. And among 
the moral claims which the moral or social Sovereign of this 
country has recognised, are those of an innocent man to his 
own life; the free exercise of his religious faith, and, in the 
main, to the use and bequest of his property. 

Nevertheless, should the legal Sovereign (which, inspired 
by the moral Sovereign, has gradually recognised these claims 
also), determine to deny them, they would cease to be legal 
rights, although they might continue to be moral rights.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 

106 High Street, Oxford. F. H. TRENCH. 


[We are contending only for moral rights. Nobody ever 
disputed that Parliament could legally execute an innocent 
man.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE LIBERALS AND THE ALLOTMENTS BILL. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “Spectator,” | 
Sir,—There surely are many excuses to be made for the posi- 
tion taken by some of the Liberal Party towards the Allot- 
ments Bill. The Agricultural Holdings Act, passed by the 
Conservatives, was a farce, those interested naturally using 
the powers contained in the Act of contracting themselves out 
of it. The Allotments Bill apparently requires a special 





Association, backed by Mr. Jesse Collings, with all his known 
energy and special knowledge of the subject, to make it 
workable. A Conservative Member writes to-day that the 
Bill is “ useless and unworkable.” After the manner in which 
they abused the idea, it is very “riling” to see the Conserva- 
tives now posing as having practically originated it, and 
boasting that not the least of their legislative achievements is 
having passed the “three acres and a cow” Bill.—I am, Sir, 
&e., EpMonp Foster. 
The Cottage, Witley, Surrey, October 15th. 





“THE BOOK OF SUN-DIALS.” 
|To THE Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—A new edition of the above work will shortly be pub- 
lished, and I venture to ask that if any of your readers know 
of dial-mottoes which were not published in the late edition, 
or of corrections which require to be made, I may be told of 
the same without delay.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hillbrow, Rugby, October 15th. Horatta K. F. Even. 








POETRY. 





NATURE’S REPLY TO THE PESSIMIST. 


THE voice of God hath sounded in the ears 
Of many men; theirs is the happier fate. 
But thou, less favoured, who amidst thy tears 

Hast scanned the riddles of thy present state, 
And brought them, child-like, unto Nature’s knee, 
Turn not in wrath away, 
Because I give no answer; it may be 
That on some chosen day 
God will at last disclose Himself through me. 
Wouldst thou have voices quiring down the wind 
Soft syllables and clear, 
To ease the noble torments of thy mind? 
Dost thou desire to hear 
Oracular hymnings from the salty deep, 
And, lest thy hopes should sleep, 
See graven on the air 
Sweet parables against despair, 
And lines of gracious promise drawn 
On every little leaf that shades thy lawn ? 
T cannot say if thou shalt win such things ; 
But God is merciful, and knows 
- That not all minds ascend on spiritual wings 
To the eternal snows. 
God may ennoble mortal sense, 
Step after step may guide its way 
Through my dark caves and thickets dense 
To His bright day. 
Then, looking backward, men shall see 
God’s will writ large in me, 
And life’s solution in my outstretched hand, 
Had they but known to read and understand. 


CaRYL J. BATTERSBY. 





A SONG OF LAST SUMMER. 


SWALLOWS soar in the blue, 
Butterflies dance on the green, 
Roses are blushing the garden through, 
With lilies langhing between ; 
O’er the boughs long bare to the blast 
A fluttering pomp has passed, 
And the whole earth is shouting, 
« Away with all doubting, 
*Tis summer, ’tis summer at last!” 


No pale face presses the pane, 
Open the casements start 
To the breeze that is balm to the burning brain, 
Surcease to the stricken heart; 
And from out of a may-bush white 
The blackbird lilts with delight, 
* All melancholy 
Is folly, is folly, 
When June she is glowing bright.” 
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March was a hoyden rude, 
April a flirt unsteadied, 
May, May, a maid to be wooed, 
But June is a bride new-wedded. 
Hush! O hush and O hark! 
For nightingale never or lark 
Linked in her praise 
Such passionate lays, 
Between the dawn and the dark. 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 








BOOKS. 


—_—a——- 

ARTHUR YOUNG'S “TRAVELS IN FRANCE.”* 
NorHinG could be more opportune than the new edition of 
Arthur Young’s Travels in France which Miss Betham 
Edwards has just published, preceded by a sympathetic 
memoir of the author, and furnished with a comparative 
view of the agricultural condition of the country in 1789 and 
1889. It is just a hundred years since the Suffolk squire was 
traversing the length and breadth of France, accumulating 
that store of accurate observations and weighty judgments 
by which every writer on the ancien régime, from De Tocque- 
ville to Taine, has been so largely influenced. Young’s French 
tour, like his earlier tours in England and Ireland, was 
undertaken primarily in the cause of agriculture; but he 
was no mere agricultural specialist, and had an eye for other 
things besides turnips. He saw France just as it was before 
the outbreak of the Revolution, and he described it daily in 
his diary with a judgment unclouded and unbiassed by any 
knowledge of the events that were to follow. As a photo- 
graphic picture of the old order, with all its abuses, his 
work must always remain unrivalled. Agriculture was 
his absorbing interest, and he did more for its advance- 
ment than perhaps any Englishman has ever done; yet his 
remarks on the agricultural systems of France are far from 
being the soundest in the book. The apostle of large farms 
had little appreciation of the latent capabilities of the 
métayage, or half-profit system, when relieved of the burden of 
feudal exactions ; and not much more of the peasant-proprietor- 
ship and petite culture which have turned large areas of what 
was waste in his time into a garden. The moral and political 
disorders, under which France has laboured during the last 
hundred years, have often exclusively occupied the attention 
of observers, and even coloured their pictures of its material 
condition ; but it must be admitted that in that period, no 
country has profited more by the patient industry and thrift 
of its rural population. Following Young’s example, Miss 
Betham Edwards has visited the various districts of France 
during the past few years, and though her observations have 
none of the authority of Young’s, the facts she records are 
eloquent of themselves. Brittany, for instance, which Young 
described as consisting of “andes, landes, landes” (wastes, 
wastes, wastes), and as “a country possessing nothing 
but privilege and poverty,” has now won for itself the 
title of “the granary of France,” and might fairly be 
styled “the market-garden of England” as well. In place 
of the barren country, and the cave-dwellings or Troglodyte 
villages of Maine and Anjou, that saddened Young’s 
eyes, we find a rich country and a prosperous popu- 
lation, the poorest of whom, Miss Edwards declares, eat 
asparagus, green-peas, and Strawberries every day in season. 
Nowhere has Young’s famous aphorism about the magic of 
property that turns sand to gold received a fuller exemplifi- 
cation than in France since the Revolution. 

As for Young himself, as seen in his diary and in Miss 
Edwards’s memoir, he is at least as interesting as anything 
in his book, and few men have a better title to be included in 
the list of our English worthies. He was one of the greatest 
agricultural theorists and worst practical farmers that ever 
lived. He began life by coming to grief over two farms that 
he had taken from his mother, and then set out in 1768 on 
his famous tours through England in search of land that 
would pay. He was never destined to find any himself; nor 
is this surprising, seeing that he indulged in no less than 
three thousand experiments on one farm alone. But his 





* Travels in France by Arthur Young during the Years 1787-88-89. With In- 
troduction, Biographical Sketch, and Notes by M,. Betham Edwards, London: 
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observations and comparisons and experiments bore fruit for 
others, though not for himself; and he set on foot a movement 
in advance which has had the effect of doubling the yield of 
agricultural land. To the end, his taste for practical farming 
never deserted him, and in an expansive moment, he writes in 
the diary of his French tour :—“ I should like to have a score 
of farms myself from the Vale of Valencia to the Highlands, 
and to visit and direct their cultivation by turns.” 

Young made three tours in France, in the years 1787, 1788, 
and 1789; and Miss Edwards has confined herself to re. 
publishing the diaries of these tours and the chapter on the 
Revolution, omitting a large quantity of statistical and purely 
agricultural matter which appeared in the original work. In 
its present form it makes as good a book of travels as it would 
be easy toname. The men and manners and social usages of 
the country, and the state of feeling in Paris and the pro- 
vinces at the outbreak of the Revolution, are all describeg 
with no less care and intelligence than are devoted tg 
purely agricultural matters. In Young, besides the agri. 
culturist, there was much of the philosopher and the 
statesman. One thing that struck him very much was the 
way in which town life predominated over country life in 
pre-Revolutionary France. He is for ever contrasting the 
splendour of towns like Bordeaux and Nantes, with theatres 
twice as large and many times as magnificent as the Drury 
Lane of those days, with the deserted and poverty-stricken air 
of the surrounding country. Occasionally we find a comparison 
between French and English habits which holds good no 
longer. The French he pronounces cleaner in their persons, 
the English in their houses. The English had finer linen, but 
the French more of it and changed oftener. No French bed. 
room was without some sort of bath, a trait of personal 
cleanliness he could wish more common in England. The 
Anglo-Indian had not yet taught us to wash. 


Young moved in the best society in France, and though he 
could not get the great nobles to talk about agriculture, they 
entertained him hospitably. He was present at Versailles at 
the meeting of the States-General, and witnessed the dispute 
as to the separation of the three orders. From this scene of 
political confusion he tore himself away without an effort, and 
set out in what he calls a light cabriolet, or gig anglois, to 
complete his survey of France. He was already at Metz on 
the day the Bastille fell. Nothing is more striking in his book 
than his description of the ignorance and backward condition of 
the provinces; not a newspaper to be seen even in considerable 
towns, and the people ready to accept any rumour, however 
wild or fantastic. For himself, he was often taken for an 
emissary of Marie Antoinette, seeking to undo the work of the 
Revolution. He was back in Paris in the opening days of the 
new year, when the fever of plots was at its height; and we 
find him dining at the Tuileries with the Duc de Liancourt, 
and going on to the Jacobin Club, of which he was forth- 
with admitted a member. This was the day before he left for 
England. 

Young’s Travels were first published in 1792, just eighteen 
months after his friend Burke had given his Reflections to 
the world; his views on the Revolution are contained in a final 
chapter, which Mr. Morley has described as “a luminous 
criticism of the most important side of the Revolution, worth a 
hundred times more than all Burke and Paine and Macintosh 
put together.” This, of course, is exaggerated praise. Young 
could not, like Burke, see with prophetic vision the evils which 
the Revolution was to bring forth, but he knew infinitely 
better than Burke did the evils it had swept away. “ Wherever 
you stumble on a grand seigneur, even one that is worth 
millions, you find his property desert,” is a sentence that carries 
with it thé condemnation of a whole class. The oppression of 
the intendants ; the “scourges” of the Capitaineries, those 
“tortures of the peasantry;” the feudal exactions, the folly 
and iniquity of the Parlements,—are all exposed in this weighty 
indictment, which is one of the first things to be read by any 
one who would understand the Revolution aright. Witlr 
revolutionary excess Young had no more sympathy than Burke 
himself, and subsequent events made him think that the evils 
he exposed were swept away at too great a cost. 

After his return from France, Young had still thirty years of 
life before him, to be spent chiefly in the congenial post of 
Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, and in the society of 
the best men of the time. Ten years before his death, Wilber- 
force involuntarily caused his blindness, by moving him to 
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loss of a common friend after he had undergone 
for cataract. At Bradfield, Miss Edwards tells 
till one or two old people living who remember 
the blind old squire, but not as an agriculturist, or a writer, or 
a philosopher, but as a great preacher and an unrivalled ex- 
soealtt of the Gospel,—this being the favourite pursuit of his 


closing years. 
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M. ARSENE HOUSSAYE’S HISTRIONIC 
REMINISCENCES.* 


Tus bulky volume contains an exceedingly picturesque 
account of what was perhaps the most brilliant episode in the 
life of its versatile author,—his seven-years’ directorship of 
the Comédie Francaise. If we are to believe M. Arséne 
Houssaye—who has an incorrigible talent for levity—he had 
no qualifications whatever for the post beyond youth, audacity, 
and an Olympian beard. But Rachel was determined to have 
him appointed, and succeeded. It was just after the Revolution 
of 1848—which she is supposed to have precipitated by her 
historic performance of the Marseillaise—and authors and 
journalists were in a bad way. M. Houssaye was part-owner 
of a paper, but it was a veritable white-elephant. He sold 
his pictures, and gambled on the Bourse. As a last resource, 
he sought the paternal mansion; but spite of his love of 
Nature, the stagnation of the country was intolerable to 
him. He was excited by both political and literary fevers, 
and speedily returned to what the Germans call the Weltstadt, 
and struggled manfully to keep himself and his wife afloat by 
all manner of literary work. Suddenly Rachel loomed on his 
horizon “like a smiling image of Fate,” and after a good deal 
of preliminary unsettlement, we behold him in charge of the 
Comédie Francaise. He was met at the outset by an open in- 
surrection on the part of all the sociétaires, who wished to be 
allowed to rule themselves, or appoint their own Director. 
Their representations prevailed for a while, but after a month 
the appointment was confirmed, and it only remained for M. 
Houssaye, by mingled tact and firmness, to conquer the recal- 
citrant comedians. All this is told at great—perhaps at undue 
length, but with much point and humour. On the morning 
of his assumption of office, he was served with a legal docu- 
ment, in which the sociétaires claimed 100,000 fr. as com- 
pensation for disturbance. After the lapse of a year, M. 
Houssaye took a revenge which was at once humorous and 
generous. The sociétaires had claimed 100,000fr. damages 
from him. He, in turn, peremptorily summoned them to 
share the same sum, that being the figure to which the profits 
had amounted. M. Houssaye makes light of the duties of his 
office; but it is obvious that at all times he had a very difficult 
team to drive. The difficulties of the situation were aggra- 
vated bya variety of causes. The theatre was heavily in debt, 
but had to be renovated. From the outset he took a bold 
course, raising instead of lowering the prices, enlarging the 
orchestra, and encouraging all schools of writers. He realised 
that “in matters theatrical, in order to reap money one must 
sow it.” He was making enemies, as he remarks, at the rate 
of one a day, but, on the other hand, he found compensation 
in the sympathy and gratitude of all the leading spirits of the 
age. From the very start he was the unflinching champion 
of the Romanticists. Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, 
Gautier, George Sand, thanks to him, were able to get a 
hearing, previously denied them. Gautier’s occupation as a 
wearer of red waistcoats was practically gone. The new 
Director brought back Rachel to the boards of the first 
theatre in Paris, and under his management she acted 
more frequently than ever. Better still, it was at his 
wish that the great actress for the first time turned her 
attention to the contemporary drama, starting with Victor 
Hugo. His, indeed, were seven memorable years of manage- 
ment, and if the record of them that is given here occasionally 
breathes a spirit of conscious merit, M. Houssaye has con- 
siderable excuse for feeling pleased with his achievements. 
Rachel, as we have seen, was the good angel of his career ; and 
the picture which he gives of her here is almost uniformly 
favourable. As to her alleged inordinate avarice, M. Houssaye 
declares that she has been libelled by herself as well as by 
others in this regard. For instance, he heard her appro- 
priate the epigram made by a fellow-actress at her expense, 
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and say : “Iam not a Jewess but a Jew when I discuss money- 
matters.” On this he remarks :— 

“TI am too fond of the truth to shrink from demolishing a 

generally accepted idea. Mdlle. Rachel was lavish with every- 
thing,—with her talent, with her health, with her money. She 
never did anything but give; never did want, however hidden, 
appeal in vain to her. She ended by giving her life: she died in 
harness to give to her children. Had she been a Jew (in the 
acceptation of Mdlle. Judith’s meaning), she would have left 
millions. She only left a comparatively small fortune. .... . 
It is not generally known, nowadays, how much she earned in her 
haleyon days at the Théatre Francais—36,000 fr. per annum— 
about as much as Patti earns in one evening. Truly, I gave her 
500 fr. a night for ‘ fires ;’ but what was it after all? Just suffi- 
cient to give a dinner next day to her theatrical and journalistic 
cronies, or more often to give away in charity to a poor woman 
who suffered in secret. I have seen Rachel at work, and much 
will be forgiven to her, for she gave much.” 
The author also defends her from the charge of jealousy, and 
quotes some very handsome things that she said of her fellow- 
actresses; but still, the fact remains that when Ristori visited 
Paris for the first time, Rachel avoided meeting her. As to 
the latter’s appearance, M. Houssaye says that she was not 
handsome at her debut: it was only by dint of will and genius 
that she had become so. Later on, he reproduces some 
remarks of Rachel herself on the subject of her looks, from 
which we gather that the change came upon her at the hour 
of her first visit to the Louvre. She was profoundly impressed 
with the classic statues. “I thought that it was very beautiful 
to be beautiful. I came away from there feeling several inches 
taller, with a kind of fictitious dignity which I managed to 
gradually transform into natural gracefulmess..... . lf I 
have managed to become handsome...... it is because I 
studied every hour of my life to be ugly no longer.” 

The last scenes in Rachel’s life are melancholy reading. 
M. Houssaye gives a very graphic account of the fatal evening 
in 1855, in which, for the first time after many years of un- 
interrupted triumph, she failed to achieve success in Ponsard’s. 
play of Rosemonde, “a drama bristling with Alexandrine 
verse.” The sequel had in it something of the grotesque :— 
“Her nervous excitement was positively appalling to behold. 
The more one spoke to her, the more one seemed to exasperate 
her. Instead of undressing, she tore her magnificent costume 
to shreds. Then all of a sudden she caught up a pair of 
scissors, and wanted to stab her bare bosom just where the 
heart was throbbing.” She already felt the hand of death 
upon her, although she lived about three years longer; as M. 
Houssaye puts it, “ Rachel, like all those fated to die young, 
already smelt the funeral perfume of the dank grass of God’s 
acre.” 

The chief charm of these sprightly Reminiscences is the 
spirited dialogue in which they abound. A great many of 
the episodes are cast in dramatic form, in which the inter- 
locutors are not merely actors and actresses, but men of letters, 
Ministers, courtiers, and aristocrats. We meet with the Comte, 
afterwards Duc, de Morny at every turn, a brilliant, haughty 
figure who “stalked proudly along, amidst all his acts—good 
or bad—knowing that much would be conceded to him 
[? forgiven] even unto the bloodshed perpetrated in them.” 
Then there is Alfred de Musset, always sitting down to work, 
but seldom achieving anything. Soon after his appointment, 
M. Arstne Houssaye offered de Musset 10,000 fr. for a five-act 
comedy. De Musset was enraptured, and started off at once to 
set about the new piece. “ Unfortunately, he went into the 
Café de la Régence on his way home. He sat down 
to play a game of chess, and according to an expres- 
sion invented by himself, ‘he absinthed’ (absented) him- 
self uniil 1 o’clock in the morning, absences similar to 
those of Byron when at Venice. Such men would be 
gods if they were not men.” In connection with de 
Musset’s chess-playing, M. Arstne Houssaye tells a curious 
anecdote. One of the attendants at the Comédie Francaise, 
Beaubillet by name, and an original character to boot, used to 
frequent the same café. “For nearly ten years he silently 
watched Alfred de Musset ‘at play.’ When the others dis- 
cussed a clever move, he nodded his head, never saying a word. 
One day, however, he was asked outright for his opinion. It 
was then that he made the reply which has become historical, 
—‘I do not understand the game of chess.’ ‘What? You 
have been watching us for the last ten years, and you don’t 
understand the game of chess?’ ‘Even so; it amuses me, 
but I do not understand.’ How many philosophers are 
there that could say the same, if their opinion were asked 
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about ‘the battle of life’?” Alfred de Musset’s unfor- 
tunate predilection for absinthe is well known, but it 
appears that he took it in combination with beer and 
brandy, a beverage even more potent than the favourite 
mixture of the German Chancellor. There are numerous 
bacchanalian episodes in these chapters, the most amusing 
being that of the supper-party at the house of Dumas, when 
the Entr’actes de la Comédie de Molitre were improvised by 
that fertile writer, in collaboration with MM. Arsene Houssaye 
and Verteuil. Of the latter we read:—* Verteuil had his 
inkstand by the side of his champagne-glass. He frequently 
dipped his pen in the wine, though he never made the mistake 
of lifting the inkstand to his lips.” M. Arséne Houssaye’s 
pages sparkle with genuine French esprit. His correspondence 
with the Minister of Fine Arts, from which he often quotes, 
is anything but formal and precise. His enemies complained 
that under his rule the discipline of the Théatre Francais 
had gone to the dogs; and, on his own showing, he was 
certainly no martinet. There were four secretaries, of whom 
only one did any work at all. But the others were invaluable 
in maintaining the spirits of the company. They cost nothing, 
and afforded great entertainment to the sociétaires and pen- 
stonnaires by their erratic goings-on. The Director’s relations 
with the Government—whether Republican or Imperial— 
abounded with lively passages :— 

«When on the eve of the Empire, after the famous speech at 

Bordeaux, with its motto, ‘The Empire means peace,’ the Comédie 
Francaise and the Opera gave each a gala performance in honour 
of the President, and almost Emperor. I composed the bill as 
follows :—‘ Comédie Francaise. Extraordinary Representation. 
Cinna; or, the Clemency of Augustus: Tragedy in five acts by 
Pierre Corneille. The Empire Means Peace: strophes spoken by 
Mdlle. Rachel. There’s No Saying What May Happen (Il ne Faut 
Jurer de Rien): Comedy in three acts by Alfred de Musset.’ 
‘True enough,’ said the public, scanning the bill; ‘there’s no 
saying what may happen with regard to the Empire meaning 
peace and the clemency of Augustus.’ When, at his arrival 
at the theatre, I went to pay my respects to the Prince, 
he said, half-smiling, half-vexed: ‘Monsieur Arsene Houssaye, 
you have got a strange way of composing your bills.’— 
“Monseigneur,’ I replied, ‘I announced Cinna, because I know 
that you will give the people the opportunity of remem- 
bering the clemency of Augustus. The strophes, The Empire 
Means Peace, are but the translation of your magnificent 
speech. “There's no saying what may happen,” is the invariable 
comment on the future. —The Prince never got out of temper, but 
I was by no means easy in my mind, because the bill I had com- 
posed smiling—one cannot rid one’s self of that incurable French 
tendency to jest at everything—might have had the effect of 
making the public too skittish. But the moment the performance 
began, a solemn feeling pervaded the whole house, and everything 
was applauded.” 
Even more amusing was the Director’s very happy retort on 
Dumas. The latter had just started his paper, Le Mousquetaire. 
Some one informed M. Arséne Houssaye that in the next day’s 
issue there would appear an article from the editor beginning : 
“The Théitre Francais is perhaps under the impression that 
it amuses people.” Quick as thought the Director immediately 
made out a bill for the next two days in which nothing but 
works by Dumas figured in the programme. M. Arséne 
Houssaye continues :— Alexandre Dumas, who fancied there 
was a coolness between us, came to see me and gave me a 
hearty grip of the hand, saying: ‘Don’t you think that the 
bills of the Thédtre Francais are better edited than my 
paper?’” 

Wherever one dives into these discursive Reminiscences, one 
is sure to light upon something amusing or interesting. Even 
in the somewhat angular English in which they now appear, 
the grace and fancy of the original are not wholly disguised. 
Some of Mr. Vandam’s’ expressions are very peculiar. By 
* eagle-nook ” we suppose he means eyrie. ‘“ Dumb-stricken” 
is not a usual form; and what he exactly desires to convey by 
the “ more or less heraldic peasant-girl”—alluding to Charlotte 
Corday—we are at a loss to imagine. But it is only fair to 
state that the notes are often really helpful. M. Arséne 
Houssaye’s allusions often require elucidation, and this the 
translator has supplied intelligently enough. 





SCOTCH SPORTS AND A GREAT SCOTCH 
SPORTSMAN.* 
OnE cannot help wondering, after digesting the curious hotch- 
potch of facts, anecdotes, and rhapsodies in prose and verse 








* (1.) Out-of-Door Sports in Scotland: their Economy and Surroundings. By 
“‘Ellangowan.” London: W. H. Allen and Co. 1889.— (2) Angling Songs. 
By Thomas Tod Stoddart. With a Memoir by Anna M, Stoddart. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1889 





which has been published by the authority on sportawhawae 
under the nom de plume of “ Ellangowan,” if there ig mpeg 
Scotland who does not devote a third of his waking existeng 
to outdoor recreation in one form or other. “In g¢q ’ 
to-day,” we are told, “there is sport of a kind for all de 

of people,—for the masses there is football in particular. to 
the classes there are deer-stalking and salmon-fishing a8 va 
as grouse-shooting, and with the intermediate bodies at 
people, curling and greyhound-coursing never go out of favour: 
golfing may be called a middle-class game, although largely 
shared in by many of the professional aristocracy of the day.” 
Scotchwomen no longer allow themselves to be confined t, 

indoor work and pleasure. At one time they were liable to jy 

hissed at if they appeared on the ice to skate, and even jf they 

gave themselves up to hunting, they were shunned by mothe; 

desirous of making good matches for their sons. Now, it seems, 

“ladies not only go a-hunting, but they go a-fishing ag wel]. 

indeed, it is difficult to tell where they will stop ; some of then 

even go grouse-shooting and deer-stalking, and there are many 

ladies who can handle their golf-clubs and their bows and 

arrows with skill and dexterity.” Those who rememb 

the strong hold that Calvinism once had over the people of 

Scotland as a scheme not only of religion, but of conduc, 

when applied to the ethical problems of every-day life—megp. 

ing that, as a relief from the sorrows and crosses of that 

life, man should turn to subjective consolations only—yjj 

find a sinister significance in such statements as thege: 

“The evening papers—those published in Edinburgh anj 

Glasgow especially—are disposed of every night in tens of 

thousands, more particularly in the height of the football and 
cricket seasons, when results of the day’s doings are anxiously 
looked for and perused. Who, half-a-century ago, would hare 
ventured to predict that in the course of one Saturday after. 
noon and evening of the present year, nearly a quarter of 
a million evening newspapers would be sold in ‘ Godly 
Glasgow’ because of a football-match? Every night the 
results of the day’s horse-racing are also eagerly sought after; 
large numbers of persons impatiently await the news relating 
tostarting-prices and the names of the running steeds.” One 
can hardly help pausing and wondering whether all these 
facts taken together constitute a really good sign of Scotland, 
They indicate animal energy, and such energy is in itself, of 
course, not only a good thing, but the basis of better things, 
But everything depends upon the channel which it finds for 
itself,and it may be doubted whether, in particular, the passion 
for football which has of late years gained such a hold upon 
Scotland, has not had a coarsening—even a brutalising—effect 
upon the classes (or rather, the masses) who have been seized 
by it. Such, at all events, seems to be the fear of thoughtful 
people in Scotland itself. 


As a matter of fact, however, the heart of the author of this 
volume is not in “sport” in the sense of outdoor games, 
although he is evidently fond of a good story or stanza about 
the too literally roaring game of curling. When the factis 
noted that of his twenty-four chapters he devotes only 
two to such subjects as golf and curling, and twenty. 
one to deer, grouse, bares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges, 
salmon, trout, foxes, fox-hunters, gamekeepers, poachers, “the 
vermin of the moor and manor,” “the political economy of 
sport,” “the game-supply,” “the natural economy of a grouse 
moor,” and kindred subjects, it is not difficult to tell what it 
is that he would really dignify by the name of “ Sports.” As 
an authority on his subject in this limited but yet important 
sense, “ Ellangowan” is as little notable.for originality of 
view as he is for piquancy of style. His book is a collection 
of the theories held and the facts gathered by others, touched 
with his own quite genuine enthusiasm. He is not very suc 
cessful, indeed, when he tries to realise Scotch life on the 
moors, with the help of his own imagination, as in his account 
of the arrival of the Lancashires at “ Glen Hoolichan Castle 
by Killin, Perthshire.” Is there not, too, a suspicion of 
advertisement in such a statement as: “A night at Grieve’s 
comfortable Waterloo Hotel affords refreshing rest”? 
“ Ellangowan ” has evidently, however, taken great pains to 
arrange and verify his facts. From these the magnitude of 
Scotch “sport,” in his sense, may be estimated. As regards 
grouse-shooting in particular, he would seem disposed to 
place five hundred thousand brace of grouse, or one million 
birds, as the annual yield of the Scotch moors. Certail 
agitators, who desire the total extermination of the bigger? 
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but who are not themselves Scotch, should care- 
such a statement as this, which is, indeed, 
deliverance of the Napier Commission :— 

— ~ aoe of Scotland to be totally exterminated, 
or to become greatly reduced in numbers, and sheep to be put 
the land at the rate of one to every five acres so gained, 
ro + would only mean the addition of 400,000 more sheep than 
je are at the present time, or a total for the four Highland 
counties of Argyll, Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland of, say, 
two and a half millions.” The annual slaughter of stags in 
Scotland is placed at 4,500, 3,000 of these being killed in 
the counties of Ross and Inverness, in which there are no 
fewer than seventy-eight deer-forests. It is calculated that for 
every stag that is killed, twenty deer of all ages will be left in 
the forests. In years when 4,500 is the number killed, there will 
thus be a total reserve stock of 90,000. According to another 
calculation, every 50,000 acres yield 5,000 deer. As the one 
hundred deer-forests of Scotland occupy an area of 1,975,209 
acres, the stock on them ought to be 200,000 deer of all ages. 
«For such a number,” says the author of this book, “there is 


really not food.” 


Scotch game, 
fully consider 


One cannot pass from this book without wondering if this 
Scotch “sport” need be quite such a hungry and thirsty thing 
as it seems to be. Here is the beginning of a deer-stalking ex- 
pedition :—“ I started on that best of all foundations, a capital 
breakfast. Attend and envy me; tem first, a steak of broiled 
salmon; item second, a helping from a pie composed of jellied 
sheep’s head, nicely seasoned and palatable; item third, a 
savoury omelet piping hot ; ztem fourth, half of a rizzard had- 
dock ; add to these home-baked bread in the form of scones and 
oatcakes, as well as honey, marmalade at discretion, plenty of 
cream and real good coffee, and you will give me credit for 
having breakfasted. There was a dram after, but that is never 
counted, although the whisky is well disguised in several 
table-spoonfuls of heather-honey. We started for the seat of 
war about 7 o’clock, mounted on hardy ponies, and in about 
an hour we had arrived at the beginning of our stalk, which 
we inaugurated by tossing off ‘nips’ of whisky all round.” 
The idea of “a good dinner ”—one, however, which “ may 
lack variety, and want that light-and-shade so dear to 
the educated gowrmet”—is: “First of all have salmon— 
in two ways if the party is large—boiled with parsley- 
sauce, and in cutlets. For entrées you can have curried 
oysters, a salmi of snipe, stewed partridges, and plover 
@ la Bonaparte. Follow these with pheasants and a haunch 
of roebuck, let grouse and capercailzie then appear; in 
addition to which, if you want it, have a black-game pie; 
apple-pudding, pancakes, and other sweets succeed; then a 
dish full of ‘ melted’ cheese, with a supply of oatcakes. Have 
plenty of sound wine; Amontillado, Liebfraumilch, Roederer’s 
champagne, and claret.” Scotch appetites must surely be as 
robust as they were a hundred years ago. 


Justice has incidentally been done in the Spectator to the 
literary side of the second of the two volumes which have been 
here bracketed together: the Angling Songs of the late Thomas 
Tod Stoddart have an interest apart from his personality. But 
that personality is itself eminently worth making the acquaint- 
ance of. This one may do through the memoir which Mr. 
Stoddart’s daughter has prefixed to the Angling Songs, and 
which we have no hesitation in saying is perfect in its way,— 
perfect above all things in its simplicity. Thomas Tod Stoddart, 
the greatest of Scotch anglers, and not the least of Scotch 
poets, was born in Edinburgh in 1810. He was trained 
for the law, but from an early period he gave himself up to 
angling, and haunted the Tweed and Teviot till his death in 
1880. He was happily married, was simply sociable, knew 
most of the people worth knowing in his time, such as Professor 
Wilson, Glassford Bell, and Alexander Russel; and although 
at a public dinner he once in jest proposed “The Clergy, 
of all Abominations,” hated nobody except men who des- 
troyed or damaged the homes of the trout and the salmon. 
He found time to read, reflect, and write sincere verses. 
Probably he was the happiest Scotchman of his generation. 
Even since his death, he has been exceptionally happy in his 
biographer, 








RECENT NOVELS.* 


THosE horny-handed sons of toil, the plagiarism-hunters, 

ought to be grateful to Mrs. May, better known to the world 

as Miss Georgiana Craik, for she has given them a fine oppor- 

tunity for displaying their skill as literary detectives without 

the trouble of undertaking those arduous researches which are 

so often necessary. While engaged in hunting down Mr. Rider 
Haggard, they were compelled to seek laboriously for incrimi- 

nating evidence between the covers of dusty tomes which were 

half-forgotten or wholly unknown; but Little Lord Fa untleroy 

has been read and is remembered by everybody, and in Mrs. 

Burnett’s popular story the “active and intelligent ” officers 

of literary law will find all the materials for their latest “ case.” 
The only drop of bitterness in their cup will be found in the 
fact that their task is too easy to be very interesting. The 
correspondences between Diana and the older story are 
so very obvious. In both books there is an _ irascible, 
ill-conditioned, and aristocratic old gentleman (the Earl 
of one story is the Baronet of the other), whose child 
(a young man according to Mrs. Burnett, a young woman 
according to Mrs. May) dies unforgiven for the crime of having 
married against the father’s wishes. In both books the death 
of the offender has taken place before the story opens, and the 
action in Diana, as in Little Lord Fauntleroy, begins with a 
message of invitation from the grandfather to the grandchild, 
and ends with the subjugation of the former, who frightens 
everybody, by the latter, who is afraid of nobody. Nor is this 
all, for the new book follows the old one even into corre- 
spondences of detail, and the first evening of Diana’s visit 
to Wilmotes, Sir Henry leans upon her as he goes into 
dinner, just as Lord Dorincourt leans upon the little 

Cedric. All this sounds conclusively condemnatory to a 
reader of a review, but the reader of the book will find that 

it amounts to comparatively little. Such asimple and obvious 
idea as that of the enmity of two generations being ended by 
a third is almost common property; and though the skeleton 
of Mrs. May’s book resembles that of Mrs. Burnett’s book a 
little too closely, its covering of flesh and blood has a recog- 
nisable individuality. The masterful Diana Fielding is as 
much alive as any character in recent fiction, though some 
people may complain, not altogether without reason, that she 
displays her vitality with unnecessary vigour. She is an 
attractive young lady, but she would be a good deal more 
attractive were she a little less rude all round. Sir Henry 
may deserve Diana’s very outspoken criticisms upon his 
character and conduct, but a grandfather is a grandfather 
after all ; while her cavalier treatment of her lover, Dr. Brydon, 
and her would-be lovers, Mr. Stapleton and Cecil Rivers, is 
without a shadow of excuse. This, however, is a criticism of 
Diana herself; not of Mrs. May’s art as displayed in her 
creation, and the portraiture, as portraiture, can be warmly 
praised. Indeed, the story is from first to last decidedly suc- 
cessful. Towards the close there is a slight dragging in the 
movement of incident, which has previously been so well sus- 
tained; but if the book be regarded as a whole, it must be 
pronounced a more than usually clever and interesting novel. 


When the identity of a writer is known to everybody, it is 
annoying to be compelled by literary etiquette to speak of him 
in an allusive round-about way as the author of this book or 
that; and therefore Mr. Baring-Gould deserves the gratitude 
of critics for placing his name on the title-page of The 
Pennycomequicks ; though, as a matter of sentiment, they may 
regret that the first novel he has chosen directly to acknow- 
ledge should be so poor a specimen of his work. It has 
happened, curiously enough, that Mr. Baring-Gould has hardly 
ever written a single novel which can be said to represent his 
average ; his books stand either much above or much below 
the imaginary line by which that average is represented, and 
every one of them has been either a conspicuous success or a 
conspicuous failure. His latest novel, with its inexcusably 
silly title, is, we regret to say, one of the worst of the failures. 
The characters in The Pennycomequicks are as unnatural as 
they are unattractive ; the incidents are improbable, and yet 
deficient in that kind of interest which is sometimes secured 








* (1.) Diana. By Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. A. W. May). 3 vols. London: 
R. Bentley and Son.—(2.) The Pennycomequicks. By 3. Baring-Gould. 3 
vols. London: Spencer Blackett and Hallam. (3.) Marooned. By W. Clark 
Russell. 3 vols. London: Macmillan and Co,——(4.) Her Own Counsel. By the 
3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—(5.) 
By M. Bramston. 2 vols, London: Walter Smith and Innes, 
By Gertrude Forde. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett, 





Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” 
Apples of Sodom. 
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by improbability; and the book abounds in long didactic 
passages inspired by that cheap cynicism which is as weari- 
some as it is unedifying. We feel in a vague way that 
Salome, the heroine, is a very estimable young woman 
who is very badly used by everybody, especially by the 
impossible old “uncle” who professes such warm affection 
for his adopted niece; but to feel any interest in her is quite 
beyond the power of any average reader. The voluntary 
disappearance of the said uncle, the head of the Pennycome- 
quick family, upon which the whole story hangs, is a grotesque 
absurdity; and the villain of the story, Earle Schofield, is a 
caricatured reflection of Captain Wragge in Wilkie Collins’s 
No Name, even the pseudo-scientific talk about the iodine being 
slavishly reproduced. A few of the descriptions are, however, 
capital, description being Mr. Baring-Gould’s forte, as it was 
Lord Byron’s; and some of the bits relating to Yorkshire 
folk-lore and tradition have an interest of their own, though 
they do not suffice to save the novel. 

A writer with less popularity than is enjoyed by Mr. Clark 
Russell would find it a somewhat risky experiment to handicap 
a novel with a title like Marooned, which is certainly “not 
understanded of the common people ;” and even the author of 
The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor’ and The Golden Hope is careful 
to provide his readers with a preliminary extract from a 
nautical dictionary, in order to acquaint them with the fact 
that the verb “ to maroon” means “to put a person ashore on 
an uninhabited island.” Mr. Clark Russell thus foregoes an 
advantage which most novelists would be loth to abandon,—as, 
of course, we know, while engaged in the perusal of the first 
volume and the earlier chapters of the second, what is to be 
the fate of Richard Musgrave and the brave girl, Aurelia 
Grant, whom he has taken under his guardianship. The 
writer doubtless has a confidence, which is amply justified, 
that by mere skill of narrative and rapid invention of attrac- 
tive details, he can rouse and maintain the reader’s interest 
without the element of mystery which would have been secured 
by concealment of the ordeal in store for his hero and heroine; 
and though the goal is visible from the first, the reader’s 
curiosity is amply excited by the progress of the strange events 
which lead on to it. With the exception of the experiences of 
the “marooned” pair upon the uninbabited West Indian island, 
the materials which have gone to the making of the book are 
fairly familiar to Mr. Clark Russell’s readers. We have the 
brutal, barbarous, drink-inflamed captain, the diabolical mate, 
the sulky and finally mutinous crew, the thrilling incidents, and 
the remarkable natural phenomena which have so often done 
duty for our entertainment; but Mr. Clark Russell has such 
a happy knack of refurbishing and regrouping the well- 
known properties, that they have quite an air of freshness. 
The author’s literary workmanship and narrative method are 
so uniform, that his novels must needs be placed in order of 
personal preference rather than of intrinsic merit. The pre- 
sent writer inclines to prefer to Marooned the two previous 
novels above mentioned; but a contrary view has repeatedly 
been expressed in these columns. It iscertain that in his own 
department Mr. Clark Russell is excelled “by no one but 
himself; and if we were ignorant of other books from his pen, 
we should say unhesitatingly that we had never read a better 
sea-story than Marooned. A couple of small blots may be 
mentioned. We are led to believe that some important results 
will follow from the discovery of the pirates’ lair, but nothing 
of any consequence comes of it; and it is impossible not to 
feel that a girl of Aurelia Grant’s moral calibre would have 
shown a little more hesitation in jilting her Brazilian lover 
even in favour of her heroic guardian. 

Speaking from a recollection which may have become some- 
what vague from lapse of time, we cannot think that Her Own 
Counsel is, as a whole, quite equal to Dr. Edith Romney, the 
novel by which the still anonymous author made her first 
appeal to the public. It was by no means a faultless novel, 
but the character in whom the interest was centred was a 
much more harmonious piece of portraiture than is the picture 
of the woman who occupies the most prominent place on the 
new canvas. By the time we reach the third volume, we per- 
ceive that we are intended to see in Eleanor Curtis, the 
beautiful daughter of the fashionable painter, a character not 
naturally ignoble, who has been warped and spoiled by a 
thoroughly pagan training. In the earlier portion of the book, 
there is, however, no hint that this is the author’s conception ; 
and, indeed, Eleanor’s whole conduct—especially with regard 





to Alan Thorne, whom she tempts to dishonour by unwoman} 
lures, and when he has fallen, heartlessly spurns him—jg tha 
of a nature to whom the vilest baseness is not merely nator] 
but thoroughly congenial. The inconsistency and unrealit 
of this one character, of course, does much to vitiate the 
story in which she plays so prominent a part, though some of 
the subsidiary figures are really lifelike, and some of the 
situations—particularly those in the third volume—are um. 
mistakably powerful. There are some singularly happy touches 
in the description of Lady Bertha Conington’s reception of the 
news that her dead husband had had a previous wife. She hag 
cared for him but languidly, and her sensitive conscience j, 
tortured by the thought that she is not grieving as she ought 
to grieve for the loss of a man who has given her his firg 
undivided love. To know that the boon was not what shehaq 
imagined it to be, relieves her from the strain of attempting to 
force an emotion at a supposed call of duty, and she can liye 
her life peacefully again. In fact, the book is made up of one 
set of passages like this, which are the result of true imaging. 
tion and observation of life, and other passages, unfortunately 
more numerous, in which the author is working along the ling 
of conventional tradition. We cannot refrain from adding that 
the suggestion of a living original in the unpleasant portrait of 
Mr. Curtis is too obvious to be in good taste. 


Apples of Sodom is a fine novel, and it is a novel which js 
specially strong in intellectual and ethical interest. It js 
attractive enough as a mere story, and yet its interest asq 
record of incident is so largely subordinate to this other ang 
higher kind of interest, as to make it unsafe to commend it 
unreservedly to the ordinary novel-devourer, though it may 
thus be commended without any fears or scruples to those 
thoughtful readers who welcome a story not less warmly 
because it provides them with material for reflection as well 
as for entertainment. Marcus Brand,a young man of con. 
siderable depth, breadth, and seriousness of nature, drifts into 
an engagement with Jenny Fermor, a shallow-hearted, small. 
brained girl, who is in every way unfit to be his wife. Shortly 
after his betrothal, he pays a long visit to the Continent, in the 
course of which he is thrown into the society of Armine 
Constable, and discovers that he has made an utterly mistaken 
choice. Being perplexed as to his duty, he makes confession 
to and asks advice from an older friend, who, believing that 
Armine’s heart is quite untouched, and that Brand’s feeling 
will probably prove transient, advises him to return home and 
fulfil his engagement. The advice is acted upon, and 
as soon as Brand has taken orders, he and Jenny are 
married. The union is not a conspicuous failure; it is not 
talked about as an unhappy marriage; but there is an utter 
absence of all real congeniality. Some years pass; Armine 
comes to live in the neighbourhood of the Brands, and though 
Marcus at first avoids her, circumstances throw them together. 
The old passion is still dominant, but he holds himself well in 
hand, until one day when, in a moment of intense excitement, 
he reveals hissecret. A flood of bitter repentance immediately 
overwhelms him, and he resolves that he will see Armine no 
more. Shortly, however, after this self-revelation, Jenny dies, 
and eventually he and his old love come together once more. 
It is in their experiences as man and wife that the title of the 
book finds its explanation. Brand’s remorseful remembrance 
of his momentary fall from loyalty has quickened his spiritual 
and moral sensibilities, and given his nature a new buoyancy 
which raises it into a rarefied atmosphere in which Armine finds 
it hard to live. ‘“ Marcus,” she once exclaims, “ has been my 
Arthur and Lancelot in one. I could breathe when he was 
Lancelot; I can’t breathe now that he is Arthur.” Through 
much tribulation, the husband and wife are at last united in 
spirit as well as in heart; but it is in the story of their dark 
days that the interest of the novel is centred, and the record 
of the widening of the little rift is written with real power 
and pathos. Apples of Sodom is, indeed, one of the strongest 
of recent novels. 


Miss Gertrude Forde’s new story is quite as interesting as 
any of its predecessors, and a good deal more cheerful than 
one or two of them, being a notably bright, comfortable book. 
The hero, a good-tempered, warm-hearted, wholesome young 
Englishman, belongs to a somewhat “mixed” family,—his 
father being a cynical agnostic, his mother a weak, hysterical 
woman who has allied herself with the Salvation Army, his 
elder sister an enthusiastic advocate of strong-minded crazes 
or “causes,” and his elder brother a cold-blooded profligate of 
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Besides Geoff himself, the only ordinary member 
ssorted household is his younger sister Bertha, 
ion and a genius for music; and in order to 
ptain for her the musical training which her 
d, Geoff sacrifices his life of ease and his 
and leaves England to seek a livelihood in 
the United States. We cannot say whether the details of 
Geoff’s experiences as a cowboy are true to the life of the 
West, but the story is told with a great deal of vivacity, and 
most readers will incline to think it the best part of the book. 
Running parallel with the main action, which consists of 
Geoff’s adventures and love-affairs, is a sub-story of his 
prother Darey’s rascally attempt to repudiate his marriage, 
which is, perhaps, a little improbable ; and the novel alto- 
gether is somewhat looser in construction than Miss Forde’s 
work is wont to be. Still, the faults, such as they are, cannot 
be considered grave ; and as Geoff is thoroughly readable, they 


can easily be condoned. 


the vilest kind. 
of this oddly a: 
who has a pass 
enable him to e| 
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BECKET: MARTYR, PATRIOT.* 

Peruaps the best proof of Becket’s real greatness is the 
enduring interest that surrounds him. He has had biographers 
by the score, French and German as well as English. The 
Master of the Rolls has published seven bulky volumes of 
materials for his life. Lord Tennyson has made him the 
hero of one play, and Mr. Aubrey de Vere of another well 
worthy to rank beside it: and still the interest of his career 
ig not exhausted, and there is even room for a fresh view 
regarding him. Such a view Mr. Archer Thompson puts 
forward in the volume before us, and is at great pains to 
prove. But, like so many other views of this celebrated man, 
it reflects the feelings of the writer rather than the truth of 
history. Mr. Thompson has, in fact, conceived a sympathy 
for the heroic side of Thomas’s nature, and sought to justify 
it by reasons satisfactory to his own mind. The struggle 
for ecclesiastical rights and privileges does not seem to 
him quite worthy of so great a man as he discerns 
Thomas to have been, and he seeks to find evidence that 
these rights and privileges were not the main thing for 
which the Archbishop was contending, and that his real 
object was the assertion of English liberties against the 
tyranny of the Crown. Similarly, and with as little founda- 
tion, Thierry saw in Thomas a Saxon champion against 
Norman oppression. Now, both the extreme Catholic and 
the exteme Protestant views are more reasonable than these, 
for they have at least the merit of attributing to Thomas 
the only object which he ever avowed,—the defence of the rights 
of the Church. Single-minded as he was, and outspoken even 
to a fault, it is impossible to believe that he should never once 
have given expression to the real motive that was actuating 
him. Yet Mr. Thompson has gone through the whole of his 
bulky correspondence without finding anything stronger in 
his favour than the following passage in a letter to the Pope :— 
“Tf the Roman Church thus fails those that contend for her, 
there will be none to restrain the enormities of tyrants who 
are now directing all their efforts against the clerical 
people, and will reduce them to the same slavery into 
which they have brought all others.” Thomas’s real policy 
and aims cannot be gathered from an incidental expression 
in a letter, even if that expression bore out Mr. Thomp- 
son’s view, which in this case it does not. There is 
even less force in the argument that no Archbishop in the 
Roman obedience could have addressed the Pope and 
Cardinals in such language as Thomas used merely because 
he found them less careful of ecclesiastical interests than 
himself. With an embarrassed Pope, driven to use every 
expedient to prevent Henry from joining the ranks of his 
enemies, and with Cardinals whom he believed to have been 
bribed, it is only natural that Thomas should have used strong 
language to retain them on his side. That he often showed 
himself violent and unreasonable, is the most plausible criticism 
his admirers have to meet. There is just one fact in Mr. 
Thompson’s favour, although it will not carry his conclusion, 
and that is, that Thomas’s first serious conflict with Henry 
at Woodstock arose over his resistance to a novel imposition 
on people and clergy alike, and had nothing distinctively 
ecclesiastical about it. 

As to the Constitutions of Clarendon, there is no reason to 


* Thomas Becket: Martyr, Patriot. 





suppose that Thomas had any ulterior motive in resisting 
them. It is impossible to look through his correspondence 
without seeing that, in his eyes at any rate, the rights of the 
Church for which he was contending were sacred, and to be 
asserted primarily and solely for their own sake, and at any 
cost. In this he may have been wrong, but he must be judged 
according to the notions of the twelfth rather than of the 
nineteenth century. It may also have been that his struggle 
for ecclesiastical liberty did, in the long-run, make for civil 
liberty, and set a bracing example to those who came after 
him ; but to discuss these questions is to enter on the old and 
inexhaustible controversy. 


One thing Mr. Thompson sees very clearly, and that is, that 
our judgment of Thomas must largely depend on our judgment 
of his adversary. He protests against our being told in the 
same breath that Thomas’s conduct was insincere and un- 
Christian, and that Henry’s motives must be left to a Higher 
Power. Bishop Stubbs may be said to have discovered Henry 
II.; and writers who follow him, such as Mrs. Green in her 
recent monograph, and Miss Norgate in her Angevin Kings, 
appreciating Henry’s work as they do, are inclined to look 
impatiently on any one who thwarted him. Mr. Thompson 
boldly joins issue with this view. Henry’s English policy, he 
argues, was dictated by no single-minded desire for good 
government ; his first object was to make himself supreme, 
and so provide resources for his Continental undertakings. 
Most of his reforms, while they ultimately proved of immense 
benefit, were designed primarily to replenish his coffers. His 
attack on the Clerical Courts was prompted, Mr. Thompson 
suggests, with great show of reason, quite as much by his 
desire to get hold of their fees, as by his desire to bring 
clerical murderers to justice. As regards murderers, the 
change might have been a good one; but as regards other 
offences, the code of punishments in the Bishop’s Court was 
much more in accordance with modern ideas, if they have any- 
thing to do with it, than that which prevailed in the King’s 
Courts. Nor did the people show any desire to have clerics 
submitted to the same barbarous punishments as themselves. 
On the contrary, their sympathies were all with the Arch- 
bishop. This and many other of the customs which Thomas 
was asked to accept, were possibly reforms, but certainly 
innovations. In his view of what was right, he resisted them, 
and Henry met his resistance with a brutal tyranny which 
nothing can justify. Nearly all Mr. Thompson’s account of 
what he styles “ Law-making under Terror, commonly called 
the Council of Clarendon,” and “The Northampton Plot, 
known as the Council of Northampton,” is excellent ; but we 
think he is mistaken in accepting Foliot’s account of the 
Archbishop’s conduct at Clarendon. 


After Thomas had been forced to fly the country, and his 
kinsmen and dependants barbarously driven after him into 
exile, a sense of personal wrong and a desire to bring the 
tyrant to submission must have mixed themselves up with his 
zeal for the privileges of his Church. The Pope approved his 
action, but could do little to help him. It was in vain that 
Thomas called on him to draw the sword of Peter, that the 
overweening presumption of tyrants might be quelled. The 
Pope had the Emperor and an Antipope on his hands already, 
and not being in a position to add Henry to the list 
of his enemies, was forced to temporise. But Thomas, 
with his uncompromising nature and fierce hatred of injustice, 
was not the man to abate anything of his principles in 
deference to Royal threats or Papal weakness. Supported and 
unsupported, he fought on to the death. His claim to the 
title of martyr has been denied, but on what grounds it is 
difficult to understand, seeing that he died for refusing, as he 
was bound to refuse, to revoke a duly pronounced sentence 
under threats of personal violence. In holding that Henry 
deliberately designed to bring about his murder, Mr. Thompson 
goes further than is either necessary or justifiable. Mr. 
Thompson, indeed, often writes in the spirit of a partisan, 
though not a Catholic partisan, for he is always ready to go 
out of his way to denounce the Pope and all his works. He 
has, however, the merit of having gone carefully through the 
correspondence and the early biographies, and it is no small 
proof of the worth and integrity of Thomas’s nature that he 
should have succeeded, as so often in life, in inspiring in Mr. 
Thompson the reverence and affection which make themselves 
felt in every page of his book. 





By Robert Archer Thompson, M.A. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1889. sie 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

How They Kept the Faith. By Grace Raymond. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—This is “a story of the Huguenots of Languedoc,” a 
familiar subject, which, however, can hardly be exhausted, so full 
is it of the elements of all that makes a story interesting. The 
personages whom Miss Raymond depicts are not too tran- 
scendentally good. They keep the faith, but it is in weakness, 
sometimes even with falling back. But they keep their eyes fixed 
on the goal, and struggle out at last into peace. It is a curious 
mistake that has allowed such words as “ Abbe,” “Cure,” and 
“Renee,” to pass through the press. It is inevitable but that 
some of Miss Raymond’s readers will blunder over them. Greek 
without accents looks unscholarly ; but French without them is 
absolutely wrong. 

The Castle and the Manor. By M. A. De Winter. (Burns and 
Oates.)—There is little to be said about this book, except that it 
is especially written for children, and seems likely to please them. 
They will delight, perhaps more than is good for them, in the 
discomfiture of the tyrannical governess, Miss Thornton ; but the 
book, on the whole, should do them good. Where, we may ask, is 
the happy country where children may wander through the woods 
and pick “ filberts” ? Jacqueline: a Tale of the French Revolution 
of 1789. By L. E. Weeks. (Jarrold and Sons.)—The writer seems 
to be acquainted with his subject, and treats it with fair success. 
The history of the time, especially of the struggle between the 
Republican and Royalist parties in La Vendée, is worked up with 
the threads of private interest, and a readable story is the result. 
—tThe Thrales of Red Gulch, by Nehemiah Cumock (Hodder and 
Stoughton), is a tale which shows a considerable power of charac- 
terisation, though the plot is of the slightest. Old Captain Tre- 
garvas is an excellently drawn figure. Evie, by E. G. Wilcox 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.), is a simple story which it has 
been no common pleasure to read. One of its charms is the pleasing 
pictures of “doll life.” Evie, an only child, realises her dolls with a 
completeness that belongs to her situation ; while Katie, who has to 
help her mother, and so is brought more into contact with practical 
life, is far less real in her iinaginings. She isa most delightful little 
person, is Evie, as simple and natural a child as could be drawn. 
We may take the liberty of reminding Miss Wilcox that “early 
in June” the travellers could hardly have driven “ along a lovely 
lane, with the trees meeting overhead, and the banks on either 
side almost covered with moss and ferns, primroses, and anemones.” 
Roger Willoughby, by W. H. G. Kingston (Hodder and 
Stoughton), is, we suppose, a new edition. A touching preface, 
which we do not remember to have seen before, announces it as 
the author’s last work. Mr. Kingston wrote so much, that it is 
impossible to remember the names and dates of publication of all 
his books. If this story is published now for the first time after 
his death, which occurred, if we remember right, as much as 
three years ago, it would have been as well to have said so. 


The Old Pincushion, by Mrs. Molesworth (Macmillan and Co.), 
and The Neighbours (same author and publisher), are both repub- 
lications from magazines. The two stories were intended for 
different classes of readers, and Mrs. Molesworth has shown the 
tact and skill of which she has given so many proofs in giving 
them just the difference that is suitable. The Old Pincushion is a 
story, romantic in its way, of the discovery of a will. Every one 
is grievously disappointed at a certain old lady, whose property 
should have gone to some very deserving people, dying intestate, 
—disappointed and also surprised, for she was not at all a person 
likely to leave soimportant a duty undone. Of course, everything 
is set right in the end; but we cannot help sharing the surprise 
expressed by the lawyer, when at last the missing document turns 
up, that his sensible old friend should have given so much trouble. 
But, without this perversity of hers, where would Mrs. Molesworth’s 
very pleasing story have been ?: Neighbours (which has appeared 
in Atalanta) isa very pretty love-story, with a didactic tone which, 
without obtruding itself, gives just the touch of seriousness that 
a tale with such surroundings should have. There is a prim sister, 
whom the cares of a motherless family have helped to make a little 
suspicious and uncharitable; and a younger, whose true-love course, 
after not a few obstacles, at last runs smooth. The dénouement, 
when the terrible Christmas snowstorm brings about, after much 
anxiety, an explanation which happily clears away all doubts and 
difficulties, is very well contrived. 


Ballads of the Brave. Selected and arranged by Frederick 
Langbridge, M.A. (Methuen and Co.)—This “Collection of 
Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, from the 
earliest times to the present day,” shows a very happy conception 
happily carried out. It occurred to the editor that “ while there are 
many collections of poems which we should like boys to like, there 

















are few collections of poems which they do like.” These « 
of the brave” are intended to suit their real tastes, and, we dou} 
not, will suit the taste of the great majority of those who ” 


; are fond of 

reading. At the same time, we must remember that this majoy; 

is itself but a minority of the whole race of boys. Most cit 
r 


nothing but athletics. Talk to them or write for them what yo 

will, and about what you will, yet “leva in parte mamillae ni} ca 
Arcadico juveni.” This does not diminish the praise that js Mr 
Langbridge’s due. He has gone over a wide range of reading for 
his choice, and made it, we think, excellently well. It is not an 
ordinary selector who would have so happily put together Mr 
Way’s translation from the sixth Iliad (the Aristeia of Diomede) 
Pope’s “‘ Arming of Achilles,” and “Entellus and Dares,” as the 
passage has been rendered by Conington. Other readers besides 
boys may learn much from these characteristic samples, Lord 
Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” the “Old English Ballads” 
and we know not how many more authors, have been laid under 
contribution. Difficulties of copyright have doubtless preventeg 
the inclusion of one of the noblest ballads in the language, «Th. 
‘ Revenge.’ ” 


Our Stories. By Ascott R. Hope. (Biggs and Debenham.)—y,. 
Ascott Hope tells his stories, which have a more than common 
look of truth and Nature, as well as usual. “Our First Pipe” jg 
the first, and is a most amusing account of how two lads set the 
“‘whins ” of their native town in Scotland alight, and of what came 
to them in consequence. The picture of the administration of 
justice in this simple place, of its Magistrates and its prison, ig 
very entertaining indeed. “There was a legend,” says the narrator, 
“that an ill-informed and unprincipled Englishman had onee 
come so far North with the view of swindling the hard-headed 
natives; but the bailie who heard his case had refused to treat 
it seriously. ‘Let him awa’—the man must be daft,’ was the 
judgment of our local Solomon.’” Perhaps this is the best of the 
stories, but all are good. 


Atalanta. Edited by L. T. Meade and John C. Staples, 
(Hatchards.)—This “‘ Magazine for Girls” keeps up the high 
character which it has already established. Both letterpress and 
illustrations are excellent. Of the more serious kind of contribu- 
tions, we have twelve papers contributed to the “ Reading Union,” 
among them being critiques on Lord Tennyson by Mr. Courthope, 
Matthew Arnold by Professor Dowden, W. 8. Landor by Mr. 
Traill, and Charlotte Bronté by A. Mary F. Robinson. The 
“Reading Union ” is meant, we may explain, to supply a stimulus 
to healthy and useful study. Essays are written on the subject 
of the month, a modern English author; and there is an annual 
essay on some subject which takes in a way the papers of the 
year. The prize-winning essay for the year is printed, andisa 
thoughtful production. (May we hint our objection to having 
the photographs of the prizewinner and the prowxime accessits 
given? ‘This personal element is made too much of.) In fiction 
we have Mr. W. E. Norris’s tale of “‘ Miss Shafto,”’ itself no small 
matter, for it takes a good place among the novels of the year. 
Another serial story has been contributed by Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, 
« Adventures of David Vane and David Crane,” and there are 
miscellaneous papers, short stories, sketches of Nature, &c., with 
a great variety of subject. The illustrations are excellent, and 
may fairly compete even with those of American rivals. 


The Better Part, by Annie Swan (Partridge and Co.), is a good 
story, though we cannot always agree with the author’s theory of 
Christian life and practice. We are glad to see that it has reached 
a third edition. 


Laurel Crowns. By Emma Marshal]. (J. Nisbet and Co.)—Mrs. 
Marshall should really be a little more sparing of her readers’ 
feelings. We do not know how many of her characters go through 
sufferings that will draw sympathetic tears from tender hearts. 
There is Max, the athletic lad who has his leg amputated, and 
Dick, his friend, who, after doing the mischief, runs off to sea; 
and the poor waif ‘‘ Posy,” and her sister “ Jakes,” who dies in the 
hospital,—every one of them figures of the pathetic kind. The 
lesson of the story—that it is sometimes well to miss the aims on 
which the heart is set, if higher things can be gained thereby—is 
inculcated with force and tact, and in a quite uncommon variety 
of ways. The element of adventure in the book is found in Dick’s 
experience of a cabin-boy’s life, and his restoration to health of 
body and mind in a Sailors’ Home at Hong Kong. To say a good 
word for these admirable institutions is, indeed, Mrs. Marshall’s 
chief object. 


Barbara Leybourne. By Sarah Selina Hamer. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—A pessimist might object that thorough- 
paced old misers such as Simon Steele is represented to have 
been, do not change their nature for even the most charming and 
dutiful of granddaughters. Miss Hamer evidently has foreseen 





this difficulty, and uses no little skill in smoothing the way for 
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the old man’s return to better thoughts ; and, after all, a certain 

timism is allowed to books of this kind. This is a fairly good 
story, its best parts being, we think, the racy talk of some of the 
country characters. The trial-scene is not particularly well 
managed, and it is certainly too long. 

Kate and Jean. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier.)—Shall we call this a didactic story with an element 
of love-making, or a love-story with a moral? There are three 
heroines, a poet, a philanthropist, and a baronet, who, alas! 
follows the bad example set him by his fellows in fiction, and is 
very wicked. The poet, however, does him poetical justice, for he 
administers a sound thrashing. The love-making is a good deal 
at cross-purposes ; but everything comes right in theend. The 
worst fault in the book is its want of relation to actual life. It is 
perhaps possible that a strong-minded woman such as Kate should 
be so unutterably foolish in money matters. But when it comes to 
her getting £300 for a serial story in a magazine after a few 
months’ experience in literature—we find her first serving in a 
tobacconist’s shop—the most long-suffering of critics protests. 

Prince Vance. By Eleanor Bates and Arlo Bates. (Walter 
Smith and Innes.)—This ‘Story of a Prince with a Court in his 
Box” is a pretty and ingenious fairy-tale. Prince Vance, a spoilt 
and selfish lad, by a secret learnt of a wicked magician, reduces the 
King and Queen, his father and mother, and their whole Court toa 
miniature size. ‘Che Commander-in-Chief, who by accident escapes 
the working of the spell, usurps the throne, and turns the Prince 
out of doors, and he trudges off with the ‘‘ Court in his box,” just 
as an Italian boy might carry so many white mice. Thus he has 
to care perforce for others, and learns by degrees the virtues in 
which he is wanting. There is, therefore, a moral, it will be 
seen; but it is not thrust on the reader,—on the contrary, it is 
artfully concealed in an abundance of fun and extravagance. Of 
course, all ends well. The usurper is led by his own greediness 
to apply the spell to himself, and is eaten by the palace cat. The 
illustrations by Mr. Frank Meyrick are very good. 

Korean Tales. By H. N. Allen, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)— 
Dr. Allen begins his book with some useful information about 
Korea and its people. His account is much more favourable than 
one would have expected. A benevolent despot ruling over a 
virtuous and contented people is the chief figure in his picture. 
If the despot, who lives in more than Oriental seclusion, would 
only use his own eyes and ears a little more, things would be quite 
perfect. The “tales ” have, of course, astrong resemblance to the 
folk-lore which is the common property of the East and the West. 
At the same time, they have difference enough to make them well 
worth looking at. Now and then, too, there is a touch of modern 
romance in them, as when Tay Yung sees his future love, Chun 
Yang, in this fashion :—‘‘ The vision of the beautiful girl shot up 
into the air and soon fell back out of sight in the shrubbery of an 
adjoining courtyard. He could just get a confused picture of an 
angelic face, surrounded by hair like the black thunder-cloud, a 
neck of ravishing beauty, and a dazzle of bright silks,—when the 
whole had vanished.” It is a pretty picture, and set-off by the 
commonplace explanation that the young lady was swinging. 





In the Universal Review for October, Lucas Malet begins a 
new story, called “The Wages of Sin,” which so far bids fair to 
maintain her reputation. There is a really admirable scene 
between two children, and a humorously tolerant Rector who 
takes the first place in the opening scenes is a living figure. 
—Dr. Hack Tuke does not contribute much towards a final 
definition of “Wit and Humour;” but he does contribute some 
capital stories, of which those attributed to Dr. Coghlan, of 
Dublin, will be new in London. Disagreeable man he must have 
been, but genuinely witty. This is perfect, though savage :— 
“The late Dr. Coghlan, D.D., of Dublin, was a genuine wit. His 
former fellow-curate showed him with much exultation a plan of 
a sliding reading-desk he had contrived for the pulpit in St. 
Peter’s, saying, ‘I want you to look at this, Coghlan, for it is 
entirely my own idea.’ ‘Yes,’ said Coghlan, ‘and I believe it is 
the only idea of yours that ever was in a pulpit.’ ” Mr. Quilter 
fights a good battle for his friend Wilkie Collins, but does not 
succeed in persuading us that his memorial ought to be in West- 
minster Abbey.—We do not admire “The Triumph of the 
Cross,” by Lady Dilke, a legend of medieval times written in 
the style of the Old Testament; and our full recognition of Mr. 
George Meredith’s genius must not prevent us from saying what 
we think of his poem called “Jump-to-Glory Jane.” With the 
exception of the first and last verses, it is from beginning to end 
poor stuff, without a poetical thought in it, or even charm of 
melody. To make it complete, it should have been illustrated, 
with Jump-to-Glory Jane converting the Bishop by high jumps. 


English Verse. Selected and arranged by E. W. Howson, M.A. 
Witha Preface by the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 











—This selection of poems has been prepared for use among the 
younger boys of Harrow School, and the editor’s aim has been to 
give schoolboys such verses as they will like as well as learn. He 
observes that he has met with no anthology which quite satisfied 
this requirement. That, of course, is possible. No selection can 
be made that shall be wholly satisfactory to reader and to critic. 
Every one who loves, as it deserves to be loved, the finest poetry 
in the world, looks for poems which he expects to find in such a 
volume, and will be disappointed if he does not find them there. 
This, however, is scarcely a sufficient reason for adding to the 
number of anthologies ; and after a careful examination of Mr. 
Howson’s little volume, we cannot see that it fills a place hitherto 
unoccupied. The editor observes that some collections are too 
lyrical, “others, iike the ‘Children’s Garland’ or ‘ Children’s 
Treasury,’ are too childish in title or character.’ Mr. Patmore’s 
book contains, no doubt, a few poems fitted for very young 
children, and though a remarkable and original selection, brim- 
ful of poetry, is not perhaps fitted for use in a Public School. 
Mr. Palgrave’s “Children’s Treasury” has its faults also, and 
the arrangement into periods is irritating. But it is far from 
being too childish for the younger boys of a great school, 
or, indeed, for boys of any age; and apart from the extracts from 
Shakespeare’s plays chosen by Mr. Howson, there are few pieces 
in his volume of any high mark that are not also to be found in 
Mr. Palgrave’s far more varied collection. Better than either, we 
think, for school purposes, is Mr. Mowbray Morris’s “ Poet’s 
Walk,” since, like Mr. Howson’s, it is not confined to “lyrical 
poetry.” In all such collections it is a mistake to choose only 
such poems as may seem to be on the level of a boy’s under- 
standing. The divine musie of Milton, the purity and beauty of 
Wordsworth’s noblest song, may be felt, and powerfully felt, long 
before a young reader can say why it is that they impress him. 
Mr. Howson is therefore justified in inserting such poems as 
Milton’s “ Hymn on the Nativity,” Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode to Duty,” 
and Collins’s ‘‘ Ode to Evening.” But the choice of these lyrics, 
and of Herbert’s quaint stanzas entitled “The Pulley,” shows, 
we think, that the editor has not always done what it has been 
his endeavour to do,—namely, ‘to look at each poem, as far as 
possible, with the eyes of a boy.” 

History of South Africa, 1854-1872. By George McCall Theal. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This volume of Mr. Theal’s in- 
dispensable History of South Africa deals only with the two 
Republics and their relations with the native territories, carrying 
on the account from the point at which it was broken off in the 
“ History of the Boers, 1836-1854” (noticed in the Spectator, 
September 17th, 1887). For the most part, Mr. Theal writes in his 
usual dispassionate style, noting down the facts with minute 
accuracy as he has gathered them from the numerous authentic 
records which he has consulted; but now and again, as is only 
natural when he describes recent events which have occurred, as 
it were, before his very eyes, and as regards which he is not merely 
a student of the past, he can hardly refrain from taking sides ; and 
the side to which he leans is more often that of the Orange Free 
State, or of the South African Republic, than that of the natives. 
But for this reason the book should be wholesome reading for 
Englishmen, who are perhaps too apt to lean unmercifully in 
the other direction. Anyhow, there is nowhere an appearance of 
any selection of facts to suit the writer’s views, so that the reader 
is able to form an independent view from the ample material pre- 
sented to him. In the case of the annexation by England of the 
Diamond Fields, very hard things are said against the British 
authorities for disregarding the rightful claims of the Orange 
Free State to a part of the area annexed ; but, unfortunately, the 
history of the dispute is not finished in this volume, and we are 
promised a continuation in a future chapter down to its settlement 
by the payment of compensation to the Free State. But as far as 
the story is carried, Mr. Theal has quoted the leading official 
documents, instead of giving their substance in his own 
words; so that the reader is put in a position to judge 
how far the author is justified in his conclusions. The 
following is a curious account of the way in which many 
villages in South Africa have been founded :—“ First a church is 
built, then a clergyman takes up his residence close by, and is 
accompanied by a schoolmaster; elderly farmers follow, to be 
near the church and to provide a home for their grandchildren 
attending the school; shopkeepers and mechanics come next; 
and, finally, the Government considers it necessary to have a 
collector of taxes and a dispenser of justice in the place. It now 
takes rank as a village, and if its situation is a good one, in 
course of time it becomes a district town.” There is an interesting 
memorandum in the appendix on the remarkable increase of the 
Bantu population in South Africa. The growth of civilisation 
has tended to remove all the old violent checks upon overgrowth, 
without at present introducing any checks of another kind; but 
there is said to be a larger death-rate among Christian mono- 
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gamists than among heathen polygamists, “explained by the fact 
that chest diseases have become not uncommon on mission- 
stations, and that the children are perceptibly less robust, owing 
to their changed conditions of living.” 


A Visit to Europe. By T.N.Mukharji. (W. Newman, Calcutta.) 
—Mr. Mukharji is a very favourable specimen of the educated 
Hindoo. He observes intelligently, and speaks his mind candidly. 
We do not agree with all his views. It is very easy to say that 
“ England is sufficiently strong to do justice to Ireland in the first 
place, and to punish her for her perfidy if the worst comes to the 
worst.” A reconquest of Ireland, except after some such event as 
a massacre of the Protestants, would be impossible. It is much 
more to the point when he says : “The creation of alittle disaffected 
independent State in such close proximity to England would simply 
mean the annihilation of the British Empire.” And disaffected 
it would be, if we are to believe the Parnellites when they were 
speaking from their hearts. Mr. Mukharji is under no delusions 
about his own country, except it be a belief in the “ mildness and 
gentleness” of the Hindoo character. He sees the necessity of 
British rule, though he has aspirations, for which, indeed, no one 
can blame him, for Home-rule. To our national character he does 
full justice. We are more just and merciful than any other 
“yrationalistic country” upon earth. “To sacrifice sentiment to 
duty is English character, to sacrifice duty to sentiment is Indian 
character.” “The Bengali is the infant Frenchman of India.” 
“He thinks gravity, but acts frivolity.” But we cannot go 
through the author’s opinions on men and things. It must suffice 
to say that they are worth study. 








[Por “Publications of the Week, see page 530.] 














“LIBERTY” ART VELVETEEN. 


Made Specially for Liberty and Co. A perfect and rich material, in 
delicate and numerous new shades, The Autumn deliveries excel all previous 
consignments. In “ Liberty” colours and in black. Price 3s. 11d. per yard. 
27 .n. wide. Every yard stamped ** LIBERTY ” ART VELVETEEN. 

New Autumn Patterns post-free. 


‘‘LIBERTY ” CASHMERE. 


For Autumn and Winter Dresses. In great variety of ‘‘ Liberty ” colours 
and all shades. Soft, light, warm, and durable. Price 21s, and 25s. per piece 
of nine yards, 26 in. wide, and 47 in. wide, 3s. 3d. per yard. 

New Autumn Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manainctory, Siretngiem. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 
by a ” 
MUSGRAVE’S "7exrmrenxs «ULSTER STOVES. 
(Improved under five patents.) 
Suitable for warming Private Houses and Public Buildings. 
Perfectly Safe, Healthful, and Durable. 

One hundre’ different designs. and sizes, 
MUSGRAVE’S HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUS, 
On the “Small Pipe’’ and “ Large Pipe” Systems, 

Success in every case guaranteed, 
MUSGRAVE and CoO., Limited, 


97 New Bord Street, London, W.; 40 pret Manchester ; 
240 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; : Ann Street Ironworks, Belfast. 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SMEDLEY'’S. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
MATLOCE, 





Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


| Terme~2) to 4 guineas a week. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Ofecs: ; 86 CORNHILL, EC. 


SCHWEITZER’ S 





COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, avd kseps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 








BISHOPS 





THE TEIGNTON, 
Teignmouth the nearest station (about two miles) 
SOUTH Turkish and other baths. Beautiful private rounds, 
Strongly recommended for those who need rest, 
DEVON healthful change. st, and pleasant, 
“ Has all the comfurt and charm of a t! 4 
house.” —Eatract ‘from Testimonial. Gentleman's count ik 
HEALTH- Sea and Moorland air, 
For Prospectus, apply to 
RESORT. cnet ape 
Cc. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor, 








NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESs, 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, AUTHOR OF “OUR EYES,” 
Begs to state that in consequence of the numerous representations he hag 
received from Clients who visit him from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
that his Strand address is much more central and accessible to them than his 
premises at South Kensington, he will attend, on and after November 1+, at 


63 STRAND, WC, ONLY, 


between the hours of 10°and 4 daily, except on a 8, when his hours will 
be from 10 to 12. 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal, 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 








1762 


On the Mutual Principle, whereby all Profits belong to 
the Assured. 


THE INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £4,250,000. 


The Society transacts Life Assurance for the SOLE 
BENEFIT OF ITS MEMBERS. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. 
NO COMMISSION. 
The entire Expenses of Management less than 3 per cent. 


of Annual Income. 


THE NEW PAMPHLET, 
“PLAIN FACTS ABOUT MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE,” 


Together with Full Papers, will be sent free on application to the Actuary, 
at the 
SOCIETY’S OFFICES, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 











Important New Fine-Art Work. 


Part I. ready October 24th, price 2s. 6d. 


The Picturesque Mediterranean. 


Tilustrated with 
MAGNIFICENT WOOD-ENGRAVINGS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 


by leading Artisis of the day, who have specially visited the Mediterranean for the purpose of illustrating this Work. The 
Drawings will be engraved on Wood by the first English and Continental Wood Engravers, and the Work will in all respects bea 
superb Edition de Luxe. It is estimated that no less a sum than £20,000 will be expended on the Work. 


An exquisite Reproduction in Colours of an Original Painting by BIRKET FOSTER, R.WS., “The Rock of 
Cibraltar, from Algeciras,” will be issued as a Frontispiece to Part I. 


#,* An EXHIBITION of the ORIGINAL DRAWINGS prepared for “The PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN” 
aud other Fine-Art Works will be opened at the Polytechnic Institute, 309 and 311 Regent Street, W., on Wednesday next, the 
23rd inst. Admission free, on presentation of address-card. 


SOME OF MESSRS. 
CASSELL § COMPANYS NE W g y "ORTH COMING VOLUMES. 


The Rivers of Great Britain: 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL, PICTORIAL.—RIVERS OF THE EAST COAST. 


With numerous highly finished Engravings. 





Royal 4to, 384 PP. vs cloth gilt, gilt edges, with h Etching as Frontispiece, 42s. 








STAR- LAND. Being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the 
aerate’, a ae BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, Author of “The Story of the Heavens, 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI as DESIGNER and WRIT&R. Notes by 


WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Including a Prose Paraphrase of “The Ho use of Life.” 78, 64. 








HENRY RICHARD, M.P.: a Biography. By Charles S. Miall. With 


_ Portrait, 7s. 6d. 





NEW WORK by Q. 


The SPLENDID SPUR. Being Memories of the Adventures of Mr. 


JOHN MARVEL, a Servant of his late ae King Charles I., in the years 1612-43, Written by HIMSELF. Edited in Modern English by Q, Author 
of “ Dead Man’s Rock,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The WORLD of ADVENTURE. An er New Work, pera 
_True Stories of Stirring Ad Adventure in all Lands. _ The Yearly Volume contains 763 po., extra crown n Stn, with:s se veral hundred Original Allustrations. Cloth, 9: 9s 
viz pe COMPLETION OF 


A A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow of 


University College, Oxford. 
Vol. I., from 1792 to 1814 Vol. II., from 1814 to 1848. Vol. IIT., from 1848 to 1878. Price 12s. each. 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. A New and Exhaustive Work of 


Reference to all the Words in the English Language, with a full Account of their Meanings, Origin, and Use. Illustrated. Complete in 14 vols., cloth, 
_ 10s. 6d. each ; or 7 vols., half-morocco, 21s. each ; or half-russia, 25s. each. 


CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR. With New Text, New 


Illustrations, New Coloured Plates, New Maps in Colours, New Size, New Type. Vols, I. and IT., 5s, each. 























EW ‘WORK by the AUTHOR of “SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH MY CHILDREN.” 


“COME, YE CHILDREN.” Sunday Stories for Young neonie By the 


Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. Illustrated, 5s, 


A PRIMER of SCULPTURE. By E. Roscoe Mullins. With Illustrations, 








CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New Edition. Profusely Illus- 


trated with New and Original Drawings, specially Executed for this Edition by Leading Artists. The Text carefully Revised throughout. Set in New 
Type. Vol. III., price 93. 


CASSELL’S BOOK of the HOUSEHOLD. | A Valuable and Practical 


Work on every Department of Househo'd Management. With numerous Illustrations. Vol. 
NOTICE. 
The SECOND EDITION of “The MASTER of BALLANTRAE,’ 
by R. IL. STEVENSON, is now ready at all Booksellers’, price 5s. 
A Copy of CASSELL and COMPANY'S LIST of NEW BOOKS sent post-free on application. 











CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


Adams (W. H. D.), Witch, Warlock, and Magician, §vo .. 
Annesley (R.), Voices of the Wind, 8V0 ............00008 . 
Armstrong (J.), For the King and the Cross, 12mo 

Austin (W. F.), Military Examination: Mathematics, cr 8vo ... 
Barneby (W H.), The New Far West and the Old Far East, 8vo ...(Stanford) - 




























Bell (W.). Milton’s L’Allegro, &., 12mo ....... bias sovkoonpeevben ....(Maemillan) 2/ 

Benjamin (E. B.), Jim the Parson, er 8vo . (Ward & Lock) 1/6 
Bogatzky, Life and Work Of, Cr 8V0........s.ss::sssssssceecessenceessssenneeeences (R.T.S.) 5/0 
Bramwell (B.), Treatment of Pleurisy, 8V0.............00 (Pentland) 3/6 
Brierley (J.), Questions for the Free Churches, cr 80 .....+...sse000 (J. Clarke) 2.6 
Bruce (A. B.), The Kingdom of God, 8V0......6+.ssseecesee .(H, 'T, Clark) 7/6 
Caffyn (M.), Miss Milne and I, cr 8V0..........:1.:sceeceeceseseennee — (Remington) 2/0 
Carbutt (E. H.), Five Months’ Fine Weather in Canada, cr 8vo ......(8. Low) 5/0 
ey (eae ge ES ea eae Ee aR. (Field & Tuer) 6/0 
Cook (F. E.), Story of Father Damien for Young People ......(Sonnenschein) 1/6 
Daudet (A.), Jack, cr 800 .....ceceseceeseesteeeseereseeeeeseeererseree we(Rontledge) 3/6 
Dora’s Doll’s Homse, Cr 8V0  wicceeceseecceeeeerettetee seeeenceesenenneenr esse eeenees (Nelson) 2/6 
Du Chaillu(P. B ), Viking Age, 2 vols. 8v0__....+.. weeee(Murray) 42/0 
East-Coast Days and Memories, by ‘‘ A. K_H. B.,’’ cr 8vo.. Longmans) 3/6 
Ellwanger (G. H,), The Garden’s Story, 12mM0.e.000.....666 ..(Appleton) 50 
Fay (T.8.), Three Germany’s, 2 Vols. 870 .......cscssseeseeeeesesccersessesenees (8. Low) 35/0 


.(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 


Frith (H.), The Opal Mountain, er 8vo ... ae. : | 
Teves eit) Gocpel of Be Matt ..(Sunday School Union) 4/6 


Glover (R.), Gospel of St. Matthew, cr 8vo .... 


Gray (Asa), Scientific Papers of, 2 vols, 8VO ..1....66 ceceseeeseeeeeseeses (Macmillan) 21/0 
Harris (F. S.), Dignity of Man, cr 8V0_ ........c.sccceceeeeeceeseereessessecenses (S. Low) 8/6 
Harrison (J.), On Creation and Physical Structure of the Earth (Longmans) 7/6 
Haycraft (M. S.), Amaranth’s Garden, Cr 8VO  .....cceecerserseseeeeeeees (Partridge) 1/6 
Heroes of Romantic Adventure, Cr 8V0 ........csseceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeecenees (Chambers) 2/0 
























Hewett (M‘E. G.), High School Lectures, cr 8vo . ..(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Hopkins (G. M.), Experimental Science, 8v0_ ........sesesereeseeerensereeere res (Spon) 18/0 
Ingelfingen (Prince), Letters on Cavalry, cr 8vo...... (Stanford) 6/0 
Ingelfingen (Prince), Letters on Infantry, cr 8vo ...... (Stanford) 6/0 
Irving (W.), Works of, 12 vols. 18m0 ............s0000004 .(Potnams) 31/6 
Jack and his Ostrich, er 8v0 .......0000+ a ...(Nelson) 1/6 
Jenner (A.), Half-Hour Plays, cr 8V0_ ....00..s.corseresscoseccconeesseeesees (W. Smith) 2/6 
Kendall (E.), Raymond Theed, cr 8vo............. (Wes. Conf. Office) 2/0 
Kenwood (H. R.), Essentials of Medical Anatom ...(Pentland) 2/0 
King (H. E. H.), Ballads of the North, cr 8vo (CG. K. Paul) 5/ 

Kirton (J. W.), Rays of Sunshine, cr 8vo.... (Ward & Lock) jo 











Klemm (L. K ), European Schools, cr 8vo. .....+( Appleton) 

Lamb (C.), Prince Dorus, 4t0  .......c0.ssseeseerees (Field & Tuer) 50 
Lamb (R.), One Little Vein of Dross, cr 8vo ...... «(Nisbet) 3/6 
Langdon (S.), The Appeal to the Serpent, CY 8VO ...cccssscersssseseeneeeees (R.T.S.) 6/0 
Lucas (K.), Japanese Jingles, 4t0 .......sseeceee ee .(W. W. Gardner) 2/6 
Lyall (A.), Verses Written in India, 12mo............6+6 i“ .(C. K. Panl) 5/0 
Macartney (T. J.), A Bid for the Laureateship, Cr 8VO .....s.ce008 seeereee (Luke) 4/0 
Mayo (J. I.), Wavs and Means, 160 ..........cessseeseeeeereee RT.8.) 


McKenfrick (J. G.), Special Physiology S8vo... 
Meade (L, T.), Marigold, cr 8v0 .....s.ssceecerseees 
Middlemore gd ), Proverbs, Sayings, cr 8vo..... 
Newman (F. W.), Miscellanies, Vol. III., 8vo ... 
Nye (J. L.), Stories on Book of Proverbs, cr 8vo ...... 
O’Connor (W. A.), Essays in Literature, Cr 8¥0..........c:ccecseseereeceeees (Ci 
Paul (N.), Alderdene, cr 8V0 ...........cccscscscssces 

Pearse (M. G.), Short Tales, er 8vo 
Princess Inja, by “ B. C. B.,’”’ 4to .. 
AEA OT GD WORE, BRING os rcces ces iisscsinen eases ctvaseras esapaanesniieas (C. K. Paul) 5/0 
Punchard (E. G.), Organisation and Work of a Parish, er 8vo (W. W. Gardner) 1/6 
Purves (G. T.), Testimony of Justin Martyr to Early Christianity, 8vo (Nisbet) 7/6 
Purinton (D. B.), Christian Theism, cr 8V0........6....cccceceeserseeseeees (Putnams) 7/6 
Raleigh (T.), Irish Politics, cr 8vo ............. ...(Methuen) 1/6 
Rawlinson (G.), History of Phoenicia, 8vo (Longmans) 24/0 
Reader (E. E.), Echoes of Thought, 12mo...... ...(Longmans) 5/0 
Richard (H. E.), Law of Railway Rates, cr 8vo (Collingridge) 2/6 
Savile (A.), A Matched Pair, 2 vols. er 80 ... ....(C. K. Paul) 21/0 
Baxhy (0. Mi. B.), Bellies Boy, OF GRO ...500ccsecsssosveassocessectaveboencad (Partridge) 16 
Schofield (A. T.), Manual of Hygiene, er 8vo .ee(Allman) 2/0 
























Shakespeare’s Macbeth, illustrated by J. M. Sm (S. Low) 52/6 
Sir Aylmer’s Heir, cr 8vo .. (Nelson) 2/0 
Sparrow (T.), Olympias, cr 8vo.. (Remington) 6/0 
Stablin (L.), Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl, 8¥ & T. Clark) 9/0 
Stott (E. H.), Various Subjects, er Svo .... Manchester Press) 3/6 
Strafford (Lord), by H. D. Traill, er 8vo .... wee. (Macmillan) 2/6 
Swete (H. B.), The Psalms in Greek, er 8vo ... mb, Univ. Press) 2/6 
Waddington (S.), A Century of Sonnets, 16M0 ..........ececccseeecenceeeeeseeees (Bell) 4/6 
Watson (R. G.), Key to Lock’s Arithmetic for Beginners, 12mo...(Macmillan) 8/6 
Webb (E. J.), History of Hnghind, cr Bv0..........00.cccccccessssevcscconsecees (Allman) 3/6 
Weddle (I.), Soap Bubbles, er 8vo ........... .(W. Smith) 2/6 
Se MN ND coos ochionsdscecnctasieseb vise coves tesuenuabrensstonbeeshevsancioonty ee (Isbister) 2/6 
White (F. A.), The Complete Life of Homer, feap, 8V0 ....cscseccecceeceeeeees (Be 6/0 
Wilkes (H.), The Bright and Morning Star, cr 8VO ....cseecceceeeeeee (Dickinson) 1/6 
Wilton (R.), Benedicite, and other Poems, er 8vo.... ..(W. W. Gardner) 6/0 
eNO BIN III go 5 coe ssseuico sash cones ca vcshvancbevoteherannassssbauasoure (Nisbet) 1/6 
Wrigley (M ), Algiers Illustrated, 4to . ..(8. Low) 45/0 


be RPMs OE NID os sasisspusicasese capucasesonstahipacsavevescovsveasacsctarn (Partridge) 1/6 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvtsipE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





Page..... ssenhestbeouna Sesviasesasnvee £1010 0| Narrow Column.............000008 £3 10 0 

Half-Pag see Half-Column 5 0 

Quarter-Page .........csseeee ws 212. 6 | Quarter-Column........... ecessseeee: nae 0 
CoMPANIES. 

ee eee £14 14 0 | Inside Page........0......seescorreses £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following ‘* Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “ Spectator” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S LECTURE-READINGS 
on TUESDAY AFTERNOONS at 3 o’clock :— 
Oct 22, Coleridge Nov. 5, Tennyson. Nov. 26, Longfellow, Lowell. 
Oct. 29, Byron, Shelley. Nov. 12, Browning. Dec. 3, Emerson. 
Nov. 19, George Eliot. De7. 10, Walt Whitman. 
Fee for the Course of Three, 10s, 6d.; for One, 4s, 6d. 
143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY, New Bond Street, W. 
The SECOND PASTEL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 








es 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for Ladies) 
8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street. W. ° 
Professor HALES, F.S.A., will give a LECTURE on “ London and its Lite 
Associations,’ on MONDAY, October 21st, at 4p.m. The Lecture is open to ladi 
and gentlemen on presentation of their visiting-cards. es 
LUCY J, RUSSELL, Hon. Seo, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN 
EGHAM, SURREY, . 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 14th. EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE, DECEMBER 19th and 2)th, at the College, 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, OLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com. 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young bo 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath 

Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty, 

Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. ¥ 

Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 

DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 











T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the Universi 
St. Andrews, N.B. . a 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH — 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80, The School REOPENED on THURSDAY, September 19th, 


IVERPOOL INSTITUTE 
HIGH and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 

The DIRECTORS desire to receive Applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP 
of these SCHOOLS. The Salary consists of a per-centage of the pupils’ fees, 
expected to amount to between £650 and £700 per annum. No residence is pro. 
vided. Preference will be given to Candidates who are between 30 and 40 years 
of age. The selected candidate will be required to devote the whole of his time 
to the duties of his office. Printed particulars may be obtained by applying, by 
letter only, to the undersigned, to whom candidates are requested to send in their 
applications, with copies (not originals) of their testimonials, headed “Head. 
Mastership,’’ on or before October 31st. CHARLES SHARP, Secretary. 

Mount Street, Liverpool, October Ist, 1889. 











HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and 
Daily GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Teachers, Com- 
panions, Lady Housekeepers, Matrons.—Madame Aubert’s Governess List and 
List of Schools, &c., published weekly, post-free 3}d.—166 Regent Street, W. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. ELECTION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER, 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant. 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 








oe FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 
BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 











Address, Miss HIBBURD. 


pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 

Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY.—The 
NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. —SECOND EXHIBITION, NOW 
OPEN, 10 to 6. Admission, ls, 
WALTER CRANE, President, ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 





1YDENHAM.—‘The GLEN,’ KIRKDALE. Three 
minutes’ walk from Main Line Station.—Old-fashioned, Substantial, Semi- 
Detached HUUSE on two floors. Large dining-room, three windows; drawing- 
room, five bedrooms, and bath-room; small shaded garden; conservatory. In 
good repair. Rent, £65.—Apply, SQUIRE and NEWTON, 8 High Street. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Very comfortable HOME for 
GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College. Large 
house, close to college. High situation ; South aspect. Girls requiring sea air 
also received. Home instruction and London masters if preferred,—Address, 
“N. H.,”’ 22 Woburn Square, W.C. 


NGLENOOK, DORKING.—-Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 

BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development, Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C.P., 24 Harley Street, W. 











OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—Hkgap- 
Master—Revy. E, H. ASKWITH. TWO EXHIBITIONS open for Competi- 
tion in November, For further particulars and prospectus, apply to the HEAD 
MASTER. 








LADY of Education and Accomplishments wishes for a 

position as COMPANION, READER, SECRETARY, or LIBRARIAN. 
She has had considerable experience, and will give excellent references.—Address, 
“(q. H.,” care of Mr. Wilmot, Church Walk, Kettering. 


OLLEGE HALL, LONDON (opened October, 1882, incor- 
porated March, 1886), Byng Pla:e, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Residence for Women-Students of University College, and the London School 
of Medicine for Women. 
The Council can receive a few more Students this Session. 
PrincipaAL—Miss GROVE. 
Applications for admission to be addressed to the HON. SE). 


O SOLICITORS.—WANTED to PURCHASE by a 

SOLICITOR (M.A. Oxford), admitted 1376, a SHARE of from £35) to £100 
per annum in a thoroughly respectable practice in the South or West of 
England. Satisfactory references given and reqnired.—Adress, “ LAWYER,” 
care of R, C. Poulter, 44 Middle Temple Lane, London, E.C. 











LUB ROOMS.—A Suite of convenient and pleasant Rooms 

to be LET, suitable for a Literary, Professional, or Branch County Club. 
Handsome building, mid-way between City and West End. Every modern con- 
venience, including Klectric Light. Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive of rates and 





Admission, 1s., 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


taxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 63 and 6t Chancery Lane 
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and SCOTTISH LAW 
Bae HEANOR ASSOCIATION. 
(Hetablished a 1 dll 
lon. 2 r 
12 Waterloo Place, Hainbargh, sh ain — 
1a 
Annuities. Leaae. Liberal Conditions. 
‘AC 
aa Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
E. COLE LA, ; 
sae? Actua: ; 


vr Eaxate Hill, E.C. 


City Office, © JOHN MUNRO, City Secretary, 


H@NIX, FIRE OFFICE, 
ard Street, E.C., and 5 ing Cross, 

19 Lombo"W.  Kstablished 1782. ; 
Rates. Absolute Security. 

ard Loss Settlements. 

Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries— 

MACDONALD and F, B, MACDONALD, 


LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 
DIRKBECK 


BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
N BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

BOTTA ER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimam monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. ; 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
oulars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


Ww, 0. 








TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
gee = , , 
‘onstituted by Special cts oO ‘arliament, 
ba sal im FOrce ......sccccssveee £21,000,000 
Bonuses Declared ..... itt 
Accumulated Funds .. i 
Claims Paid .......ccrcrcccccsccscescooees 12,000,u' 
Policies effected before November 15th next will 
rank for two years’ bonus at next valuation in 1890, 
Edinturgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William St.,and 3 Pall Mall East,S,W. 





INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
HY” -IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 


LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinquennially or Septennially. 


BONUSES LARGE, EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


BUBUAT THOS ciccicsiisstcserisccccicccccesce BORGUO 
Accamulated Funds.............ccccecseccevee 2,362,265 


No, 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
has UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capitul ....0.....c0ceesereseeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund........ccsoceeee sleccesseeeee 1,000, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
¢ ne REMITTANCES are made to the 

lolonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothiury, B.C. ? ’ 

ondon, 


SPECTACLES. 


“Spectacles unsui i 
Blinds ited to the Sight frequently cause 
es. LAURANOR, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
st-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 
tom defective vision. CITY BRANOH :6 Poultry, E.0. 

















USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCO A. 


Sir, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—"*I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 





DUVILLEYs OLD IRISH 
Poo WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
th pets preference to French Brandy, They hold 
ae ee stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
Som and cases for home use and exportation. 
to 10ns on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
To ed, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 


, wae, 4 Beaufort ‘Buildings, Strand, 





NOW READY. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





A NEW NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 


A MATCH PAIR. 


BY 
AMES SAVILE. 


In 2 vols, 


London : 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





POPULAR EDITION OF L. B. 
WALFORD’S NOVELS. 


Now ready, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each, with Frontis- 
piece engraved in Paris by Laslett J. Pott. 


COUSINS. By L. B. Walford, Author 


of “ Nan,’’ ‘A Mere Child,” &c. 
The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
MR. SMITH: a Part of his Life. 


THE AUTHOR’S OTHER NOVELS WILL BE 
PUBLISHED AT INTERVALS. 








SPENCER BLACKETT and 
HALLAM, 35 St. Bride Street. 


London : 


Price One Shilling. 

NEW EDITION. 
HYDROPATHY AND HEALTH, 
BY 
J. EWING RITCHIE. 
(CHRISTOPHER Crayon.) 





London: W. KENT and CO., Paternoster Row. 


ROPOSED CHANNEL BRIDGE. 

—For View and Description, see the BULLDER 
ot October 19th. Also a Sketch in the Cloisters, 
Gloucester, and other Illustrations; with Articles 
on various interesting subjects.—1d.; by post, 4$d. 
Annual Subscription, 19:,—Office, 46 Catherine Street, 
London, W.C. 


FIRST-HAND SHOPPING! 
New Dresses 
For the Autumn and Winter. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 
DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. 

Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, 
Ladies are invited to write to HENRY PEASE and 
CO.’S SUCCESSORS, spinners and Manufacturers, 
THE Mitts, DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 
Range of Patterns, which will be sent free (on 
approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Indoor 
and Outdoor Dre-s, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Suits, &c. Prices ranging from a few 
shillings for a full-dress length. 

LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, 
244 Regent Street (corner of Little Argyll Street). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S ~ 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ S 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra). 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen. 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &c., post-fr2e. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 








GOLD MEDAL, 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 


MEssrs, 
Washington Street, Boston 


DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 
Mass., U.S.A., 


where single Copies can be obtained, and 


Subscriptions are received. 





On October 14th, price 4s., post-free, at all Libraries, 
ooksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
OCTOBER, 1889, 
CONTENTS. 
THe Scotch Farm-LABourER. 
ordon. 

BYZANTINE EccLestiasticaL Music. 

FLORENCE WILSON. By Sheriff Rampini. 

THE FourtH or Avaust. 

DARWINISM AND THE ORIGIN oF REASON. By 

T. B. Saunders, M.A. 

6. THe TeRRITORY OF THE HELLENIC KINGDOM. 
By Demetrios Bikelas, 

7. Toe Burnp Dear-Mutr, HELEN KeLier. By 
J. Clark Murray, LL.D. 

8. PARLIAMENT IN ScoTLaAND. By the Marquess of 
Bute, K.T. 

9. SUMMARIES OF ForREIGN REVIEWS. 

10. ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

ALEX, GARDNER, Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. 


~ 


By Alexander 


guy goo 





— QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 338, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
1, CourtHopr’s Lire or Pope. 
2. Tue Principatity or Monaco, 
3. WARD AND THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
4. Battie ApBpey ROLL. 
5. HEINRICH HEINE, 
6. Tue INHABITANTS OF East Lonpon. 
7. Joun Locke. 
8. GARDINER’S CivIL War, 
9, THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
10, THE NatronaL Party OF THE FUTURE. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
OCTOBER, 1889. 
Edited by D. HACK TUKKE, M.D, and 
GEORGE H. SAVAGE, M.D. 
Price 3s. 6d, 
CONTENTS. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. UDelivered at the Annual 
Meeting of the Medico-Psychological Associa- 
tion, July 25th, 1889. By H. Hayes Newington, 
M. P.Ed. 

On THE PROVISION FOR THE INSANE POOR IN THE 
Future. By D. Hack Tuke, F.R CP. 

REMARKS ON THE URINE AND TEMPERATURE IN 
GENERAL PARALYSIS OF THE INSANE. By John 
Turner, M.B. 

On THE Stupy OF CONDITIONS OF DEVELOPMENT 
AND Bratn-POWER IN CHILDREN. By Francis 
Warner, M.D. 

A Srupy or Stupor. By James R. Whitwell, M.B. 

Drs. ROBERTSON AND YELLOWLEES ON NoOn- 
RESTRAINT. 

Tue New Lunacy Act. 
Lunacy Act. 
London: J. and A. Cuurcnitt, New Burlington 

Street, W. 





ABSTRACT OF THE NEW 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION 
FUND. 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT for OCTOBER, 1889. 
Now ready, 2s. 6d. 
ContTrENTS. 
REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING. 
HERR SCHICK ON RECENT DISCOVERIES IN JERUSALEM 
AND THE MovunT OF OLIVES. 
Rev. J. E. HanaveErR on A Curious CAVE aT SARIS 
AND AN INSCRIPTION AT KFIT EL KuULIiL. 
Here ScHUMACHER ON ReEcenr DiscOVERIES IN 
GALILEE, 
Mr. JAMES GLAISHER’S METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
Masor Connor ON NORMAN PALESTINE. 
Mrs. Finn on OLD WALL OF JERUSALEM. 
Rev. W. F. Birch on NeweEMIAH’s WALL, &c. 
ALEXANDER P, Wart, 2 Paternoster Sqaare, E.C. 








NINTH VOLUME OF 
'IHE SLING and _ the 


By Rev. CHARLES VOyYSEY. 
CONTENTS. 

On THE FATHERHOOD OF GOoD—SERMON ON THE 
Mount—Wuat Is CHRISTIANITY ?—AND DISCOURSES 
on AGNOSTICISM. Price 7s. 64. 

WitiiaMs and Nora@ate, 


STONE. 





Now ready, 478 pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HE COMPLETE LIFE of HOMER. 
By F. A. Waite, B.A, Containing all that can 
be known or conjectured of his Life, Works, Birthplace, 
Date, Parentage, and Ancestry, from his own Works 
and those of others, 
London: GrorGE Betut and Sons, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 





A NOVEL COMMENDED by Mr. GLADSTONE 
and by Dr. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

OR the RIGHT. Now ready, New 

Cheap Edition, price 3s. 6d. GEORGE 

MacDonaLp :—‘'I have seldom, if ever, read a work 

of fiction which moved me with so much admiration.” 

London: JAMES CLARKE and Co,, 13 and 14 Fleet 

Street, E.C. 





Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
HE DAY WILL COME: a Novel. 
By the Author of ‘“‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
London: SimpxIn, MarsHALL, and Co, 


Price 1s., post-free. 


OLD-CATCHING, COLD-PRE- 
VENTING, COLD-CURING. By Joun H. 
CLARKE, M.D. 


** A book for every house.”—Christian World. 
J. Eprs and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Thread- 
needle Street, 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 24th. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


Che Botos Series. 


Pott 8vo, uniformly bound in two styles—(1), cloth, gilt back and edges ; (2), half- 
parchment, cloth sides, gilt top, uncut ; each 3s, 6d. 


Large-Paper Edition, numbered, price 12s. 61, to Subscribers, 
With Illustrations and a Portrait of the Author. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA; 


Or, the Great Renunciation. 
Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and 
Founder of Buddhism. 
TOLD IN VERSE BY AN INDIAN BUDDHIST. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE., C.S.I. 


*,* A Prospectus of the previous Volumes of the Lotos Series post-free on 
application. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE FRIEND OF MAN, 
AND HIS FRIENDS— 
THE POET 8&8. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
TWO NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
LASCELLES and WILLIAMS’ INTRODUC- 


TION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE, Elited by B. P. Lascetues, M.A., F.C.8., 

Assistant-Master and Librarian at Harrow School. Aided by adv ce from 

Professor Tilden, of Birmingham ; Professor Hartley, of Dublin ; Dr. Ogilvie, 

of Aberdeen; and other Eminent T-achers. The book is intended as a 

Manual intermediate between the Natural Philososhy Primer, and the 

minute and detailed Text-Book of Cutemistry. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
5 | Now ready, 


numerous Illustrations, 3:. 6. 
MODERN FRENCH READINGS. With 


Helps for Composition. Edited, with Notes, by A. JamMson SmiTu, M.A., 
Head Master of King Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. The 
Readings consist of sustained Extracts from Damas, Victor Hugo, Gautier, 
Guizot, Comtesse de Sézur, and the Teaching of Composition is linked with 
the Reading Lessons. Crown 810, 263 p>, cloth, 3°. [ Now ready. 


London: GINN and CO., 57 and 59 Lndgate Hill, EC. 





Ready next week, No. 488 (October 22nd), of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
Containing Collections of Works on INDIAN and ASIATIC SUBJECTS, 
and in FRENCH LITERATURE, also a Jarge number, in fine condition, of the 
BEST EDITIONS of STANDARD ENGLISH WORKS, 
Historical, Phi'osophical, and Miscellaneous, from recently purchased private 
libraries. 
A copy gratis and post-free on application, 


1386 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—Thoronghly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Eight lawn-tennis courts. Large swimming-bath. Private baths, 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 








a 
PRICE 2s, 6d.] COCTOBER 15¢,, 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS. 
1, THe Great Dock Strize. H. Champion. 
2. THe Waors OF Sin. Lucas Malet. 
3. In Memoriam Amici. Harry Quilter. 
4. On TRANSLATING Homer. Dr. Garnett. 
5. Jump To Guory Jane. George Meredith. 
6. TRIUMPH OF THE Cross. Lady Dilke. 
7. DARWINISM AND Nro-DarwInism. Rey. C. C. Coe, 
8. Sea Born VinF. William Sharp. 
9, Wit anpD Humour. Dr. Hack Tuke. 
Full-Page Illustrations by A. Sacheverel Coke, H. Arthur Ken i 
Gilbert, R.A., &. ; nedy, Sir Joby 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Row, 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
ADMISSION FREE. , 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) ; 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Mich 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo: one 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand Works j 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. “eg 

The NATIONAL ae us —) . Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Roy: Heri 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace, + ee! nae 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. . 


OL DB P RIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 


Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts 
and enclosed in an elegaut Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, sy 


FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con. 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Antotypes of the most celebrated Work: 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &. * 

THE AUTOTY PSB COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


{ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Hous 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their ow 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS ani 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


‘PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


—_——— 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... os 


OLAIMS PAID .., eve eee : 
PST AIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








1848, 


soe £10,000,000 
+ 12,000,000 











BROWN & POLSON’S GORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON | 





GRATEFUL~COMFORTING. 


EPPS ’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCO A. 


in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and | 


none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


| NEEDS ONLY BOLLING WATER OR MILK. 








GOOD MORNING! 


HAVE YOU USED 


PEARS’ 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
: PILLS.—AvtumnaL Remepres.—Towards 

| the fall of the year countless causes are at work to 
lower the tone of the nervous system, which will be 

| followed by ill-health unless proper means be employed 
| toavert that evil. Holloway’s far-famed preparations 
supply a faultless remedy for both internal and 
external complaints connected with changes of 
season, All affections of the skin, roughness, 
blo:ches, pimples, superficial and deeper-zeated 
inflammations, erysipelas, rheumatic pains, and 
| gouty pains alike succumb to the exalted virtues of 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which will effec’ @ 
happy revolution in the patient’s condition, though 


SOAP ? 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 61. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookeeller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 


the symptoms of his disorder are legion, and have 
obstinately withstood the best efforts of science 
subdue them. 


EMARKABLE CURE of Clergy- 
man’s Sore-Throat by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIO WAFERS,—Mr. Johnson, M.P.S., 191 Meat- 
wood Road, Leeds, writes :—“ I had made up several 
prescriptions for a Ciergyman’s Sore-Throat, but 
nothing seemed to touch it until I advised him 
try Dr. Lo-ock’s Wafers, and less than one box ca 
him.” They taste pleisantly, Price 1s, 14d. and 
‘ 28, 94. per box, 
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sITH, ELDER, & COS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“VICE VERSA.” 
READY THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. POST 8vo. 


THE PARIAH. 


By F. ANSTEY, 
AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA,” “THE GIANT'S ROBE,” 
“4 FALLEN IDOL,” &c. 


NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, small crown 8vo, 5s, each, 


ree ill b iform with the recently published Edition of Mr. Robert 
This Dice Werks. It will contain several Portraits of Mrs. Browning at 
aren different periods of life, and a few Illustrations, 


i LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 125 COPIES, 
By peg ot etc Paper. This Edition will only be supplied through 


Meee OLUME I. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 26th. 


POCKET EDITION OF 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


leted in Eight Monthly Volumes, bound in cloth, with 
es “a or nucut edges, price ls. 6d. per Volume, 


VoL, 11, “NORTH AND SOUTH,” WILL BE READY ON OCTOBER 26th. 


NEW NATURAL HISTORY VOLUME. 
On October 26th, crown 8vo, 5s. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM: Being 


the Notes of a Naturalist. 


NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE COUNTY: a Story of Social Life. 


“One of the most brightly written and clever novels of the year.”—Vanity 
Fair.— “On the whole, very entertaiaing.”—Atheneum.——“ Far above the 
average.” —World.——"* Very lively reading and never drags.’’—Mainchester 
Examiner and Times. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
PROBLEMS of the FUTURE and ESSAYS. 


By Save Laina, Author of ‘* Modern Science and Modern Thought.” Demy 


8yo, 3s. 6d [Second Edition in the press. 
AUTUMN SONGS. By Violet Fane. Crown 
8yo. {In a few days, 


BEHIND the SCENES of the COMEDIE 


FRANCAISE, aad other Recollections. By ArstNeE Hovussayr. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes, by ALBERT D, Vanpam. Demy ore hea 
is day. 


The HABITS of the SALMON. By Major 


TRAHERNE, Crown 8yo, 33. 6d. [This day, 


The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA: 


Notes on their Forests and Wild Tribes, Natural History, and Sports. By 
Captain ForsytH. With Map and Cvloured Illustrations, a New Edition, 
demy 8vo, 12s. [Now ready. 


INNOCENCIA: a Story of the Prairie 


Regions of Brazil, By Sytvio Drnarte. Translated from the Portugnese 
and Illustrated by James W. WELLS, F.R.G.S. Crown &vo. [Next week, 


MY “HANSOM” LAYS: Original Verses, 


Imitations, and Paraphrases. By W. Beatry-Kinaston, Author of 
‘Monarchs I Have Met,” &. Crown 8vo, 3:3. 6d. [Now ready. 


The CHUMPLEBUNNYS, and Some Other 


Oddities. By W. Beatry-Kixeston. Sketched from the Life. Illustrated 
by Karl Klietsch. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


The TRIUMPH of MANHOOD: a Novel. 


By Mrs. Leicuton. 5 vols. crown 8vo. [In a few days. 


A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. By W. S. 


Litty. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


REMINISCENCES of a REGICIDE. 


Edited from the Original MSS, of Sergent Marceau, Member of the Con- 
vention, and Administrator of Police in the French Revolution of 1789. By 
M.C.M. Simpson. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Portraits, 14s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLOTTE 


ELIZABETH, Princess Palatine and Mother of Philippe d’Orléaus, 
Regent of France: 1652-1722, Compiled, Translated, and Gathered from 
hing Published and Unpublished Sources. With Portraits, demy Svo, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 





RUSSIA in CENTRAL ASIA in 1889, and 


the ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION. Bythe Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, With Illustrations, Maps, Appendices, 
and an Index. 1 yo!. 8vo, 21s, 


‘“‘ This is a volume of great and varied interest...... Without being an extreme 
partisan, Mr. Curzon has enunciated clear views worthy of the consideration of 
English statesmen on the many questions that present themselves in tion 
with the position of affairs in Central Asia....... The book will, of course, be read 
by every one desirou: of keeping himself abreast of a topic which is repeatedly 
undergoing change, and which attracts daily increasing attention.” —Times. 


The BLUE FAIRY-BOOK. Edited by 


AnprEw Lane. With 8 Full-Page Plates and 130 Illustrations in the Text 
by H. J. Ford and G. P. Jacomb Hood. Crown 8vo, 6:., gilt edges. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


A REPLY to Dr. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion.”” 1 vol. 8vo, 6s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 3 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


WATTS’S DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and entirely Rewritten. By H. Forster Mortey, M.A., D.Sc., and 
M. M. Pattison Murr, M.A., F.K.S.E., assisted by Eminent Contributors. 
(To be published in 4 vols.) Svo. Vols. J. and II., Two Guineas each. 


HANDBOOK of COMMERCIAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. By G. G. Cursuoum, M.A., B.Sc. With 29 Maps, 8vo, lés. 


““A most excellent work...... Complete, well arranged, a perfect storehouse of 
information, illustrated with a larze number of maps, and very well printed and 
got up......Mr, Chisholm’s ‘Handbook’ is a decided success, and will probably 
remain for some time the standard English work on cial or i 
geography.” —Manchester Guardian. 


OUTLINES of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. O. HaLiiwe.-Puituprs, F.R.S. Eighth Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations and Fac-similes, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 21s, 


B.C. 1887: a Ramble in British Columbia. 


By J. A. Lees and W. J. Ciurrersuck, Authors of “ Three in Norway.” 
With Map and 75 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the 
Authors. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


HISTORICAL REVIEW of the LEGISLA- 


TIVE SYSTEMS OPERATIVE in IRELAND, from the Invasion of Henry 
the Second to the Union (1172-1800). By the Right Hon. J. T. Batt, LL.D., 
D.C.L. New Edition, Revised throughout and Enlarged, 8vo, 62, 


EAST COAST DAYS and MEMORIES. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Recreations of a Country Parson.” Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 








NEW NOVELS. 
WILD DARRIE: a Story. By Christie 


Morray and Henry Herman. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


“ Will be heartily welcomed by every one who can appreciate good, wholesome 
fiction...... The heroine is finely drawn. There is nothing mawkish in the senti- 
ment that surrounds her; on the contrary, there is a fine healthy, manly tone 
in the book from tirst to last.’’—Scotsman, 


SUCH is LIFE: a Novel. By May Kendall, 


Author of ‘‘From a Garret” and “ Dreams to Sell,” Joint Author of 
**That Very Mab.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


*** Such is Life’ is a work of art...... It is better than a good novel—it is a book 
to be grateful for, on the moral even more than on the literary side.” —Academy. 


The TANGENA TREE: a True Story from 


Madagascar. By AGNES MARION. Fcap. 8vo, sewed, le. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 16, OCTOBER. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 

1. Articles. CONTENTS. 
Tue Earty Hisrory or Cuartism, 1836-1839. By E. C, K. Gonner. 
Tue PotisH INTERREGNUM, 1575. By R. Nisbet Bain. 
THE RELIGIOUS WRITINGS OF SIR THOMAS More. By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
THE PATRICIATE OF PiprPin. By Bdward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
Tue EARLY CONNECTION OF THE ISLE OF MAN WITH IRELAND. By A. W. Moore. 

2. Notes and Documents.—Gesiths and Thegus. By A. G. Little-—The Jesuits 
and Benedictines in England, 1602-1608. By T.G. Law.—The Piunket Manuscript 
(continued). By Miss Mary Hickson.—Jenkin’s Ear. By Professor J. K. 
Laughton.—A Letter of Lord Chesterfield on the Change of Ministry in 1746, 
Edited by John Robinson. 


3. Reviews of Books.—4. List of Historical Books recently published,—5, Contents 
of Periodical Publications, 
348. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


ConTENTS. 


OXFORD AND ITS PROFESSORS. 

Tus ConQuEST OF ALGERIA, 

Tue OniGiIn oF INTELLECT, 

East AFRICA. 

Farrar’s LIVES OF THE FATHERS. 

THE PRINCES OF THE HOUSE OF CONDE. 

KECENT DISCOVERIES IN ROME. 

THe INTERNAL KconoMY OF RossiA. 

MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON AND Mary STCART. 

Loca GovVERNMENT, HOME-RULE, AND NEW LIBERALISM, 


SPOONS ym Gop 


Cs 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


The NEW FAR WEST and the OLD FAR 


EAST. An Account of Recent Travel and Observation along the Line of the 
Canadian Pacific and Manitoba and North-Western Railway, thence to Japan, 
China, Ceylon, &c. By W. Henry Baryesy, Author of “ Life and Labour in 
the = Far West.”” Demy 8vo, cloth, with 3 Maps and 8 Page Illustrations, 
price 12s. 





TWO NEW MILITARY BOOKS. 


LETTERS on INFANTRY. By Prince 


Krart zv HOHENLOHE INGELFINGEN. Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel N. 
L. Watrorp, R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


LETTERS on CAVALRY. With 3 Folding 


Plans of Battles. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
The above are uniform in size and style with the recently published ‘‘ Letters 
on Artillery’ from the same pen, and combined with that work form a very com- 
plete account of the operations of troops of the three arms in recent warfare, 


FOR ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


MATHEMATICAL EXAMINATION 


PAPERS, set for the Militia Further and Sandhurst Entrance Examinations, 
1885-89. With Answers. By W. F, Austin and J. V. Exspen, B.Sc. 84 pp., 
demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS, from 


the North Pole to between 35 and 40 Degrees of South Declination. By 
Artnor Corram, F.R.A.S, 36 Charts, each 30 by 22 inches, printed on 
drawing paper, and supplied in a Portfolio. [Immediately. 
With one exception (Hydra) each Constellation is shown complete on a single 
Chart, and the Scale (one-third of an inch to a degree of a great circle) is much 
larger than that of any Modern Star Maps. (Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen 
Chart, free on application.) 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS _ of 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition. Containing 46 Coloured 
Maps drawn and engraved in the highest style of Art, and showing the latest 
changes in Political Boundaries, and, so far as possible, the Physical 
Features of all the Countries of the World. Half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt 
edges, Size, when shut, 15 by 12}in. Price 30s. [Shortly. 


A TOUR THROUGH the EASTERN 


CAUCASUS: being an Account of a Recent Run from Tiflis through the 
Shin Pass and back by a less-frequented Route, and including a Visit to 
Derbend and an Exploration of the Great Wall, with Sketches of the Peoples 
of Daghestan, their Customs and Languages. By the Hon. JoHN ABER- 
croMBY. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo. [Shortly. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
An ATLAS of TWELVE MAPS of INDIA, 


accompanied with Tables and Notes. By TrEeLawNEy SAUNDERS, Geo- 
graphical Assistant at the India Office (retired). Large folio, half-buckram, 
£3 3s, net. 

“We congratulate Mr. Saunders not merely on having rendered a lasting 
service to the administration of India and to the scientific study of that country, 
but on having produced the only work with which Knglish cartography can con- 
aoe ee niasters of the art in Germany, Switzerland, and France.’’—Manchester 

uardian, 


STELLAR EVOLUTION and ITS RELA- 


TIONS to GEOLOGICAL TIME. By James Crott, LL.D., F.R.S. Large 
post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

** All men of science who pay duc heed to the ultimate principles to which they 
are perforce brought in the course of their researches, will find this work ‘de- 
serving a thorough scrutiny. Mr. Croll has swept away a cloud which seemed at 
one time likely to obscure the general significance of evolution.” —Chemical News. 


By the SAME AUTHOR.—Uniform in Size. 
THEIR 


CLIMATE and TIME in 


GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS: a Theory of Secular Changes of the Earth’s 
Climate. Large post 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 


DISCUSSIONS on CLIMATE and 


COSMOLOGY. Large post 8vo, cloth, with an Illustrative Chart, 6s, 


SEAS and SKIES in MANY LATITUDES; 


or, Wanderings in Search of Weather. By the Hon, RALPH ABERCROMBY, 
Author of “‘ Principles of Forecasting,’’ ‘‘ Weather,” in the “‘ International 
Scientific Series,” &c, Demy 8vo, with 3 Maps, 9 Photographs, and 33 Wood- 
cuts by Pritchett, Whymper, Cooper, &c., cloth extra, 18s. 
** An important contribution to meteorology as well as to travel......The illus- 
trations are of great interest.”’—Times. 


A CENTURY of CONTINENTAL HISTORY, 


1780-1880. By J. H. Rose, M.A., formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 420 pp., with 3 Maps and 5 Plans of Battles 
in the Text, cloth, 6s. 

**The book is written from a popular standpoint, but it admirably fulfils its 
author’s intentions; and we certainly know of no work in the same compass 
which gives anything like as clear, concise, and well-arranged information con- 
cerning the march of political affairs in Europe during a century which has been 
crowded with epoch-making events.”—Leeds Mercury. 


LETTERS on ARTILLERY. By Prince 


KRraFT ZU HOHENLOHE INGELFINGEN. Translated by Major N. L. Watrorp, 
R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 6 Folding Plates, 7s. 6d. 

‘*Under an assumed controversial form these ‘ Letters’ are distinctly authori- 
tative—as might indeed be expected from such a master of the art; and, under 
the heads of apparently discursive dissertations, they collect all the decisions 
afforded by hard experience as to the value of current, and in mavy cases rather 
i theories concerning the true part of artillery in war,—Saturday 

eview. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, §.W: 


————_ 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S PUBLICATION, 


NEW EDITION of ANNE PRATT’S “ FLOWERING PLANTS,” 
4 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, £3, 4 
The FLOWERING PLANTS, GRASSES, SEDG 
and FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN, and their Allies, the Club 
Pepperworts, and Horsetails. By ANNE Pratt. With 313 aco, 
Coloured Plates. Urately 
This Set contains all the matter and illustrations of the original Six. 
Edition, now out of print. Ginal Six-Voluy, 
In medium 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 153. 


The GRASSES, SEDGES, and FERNS of GR 
BRITAIN, and their Allies, the Club Mo-ses, Pepperworts, and Hor, 
With 74 accurately Coloured Plates. 

An EDITION de LUXE of GAY’S “ FABLES,” 
In feap. 4to, half-calf, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


The FABLES of JOHN GAY. With Biographigy 
and Critical Introduction, and Bibliographical Appendix. Edited by W.H 
Keartey Wricut, F.R.Hist.Soc. Illustrated with 126 Drawings by Willian 
Harvey. 

This Edition is limited to 250 Oopies, 100 of which have been sold to Amerie; 
WARNE’S PRESENTATION SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. ; 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. each, 


The OLD, OLD FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE, With 16 new Coloured Plates by Alfred Tohnson, 
and numerous Illustrations, 

This is a collection of fairy tales other than those occurring in Grimm, 

Andersen, and “‘ The Arabian Nights.” J 

OTHER UNIFORM VOLUMES, 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by My, 


H. B. Pavitt, Complete Edition, with 16 Coloured Plates and very numerons 
Illustrations, Handsome binding, gilt, bevelled boards. 


GRIMWM’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by Mrs, gq 
B. Pauty. With 16 Coloured Plates and very numerous Illustrations, 
Handsome binding, gilt, bevelled boards, 


The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTs 
Revised, with Notes, by the Rev. G. F. Townsenp. With 16 Coloured 
Plates and very numerous Illustrations, Handsome binding, gilt, bevellaj 
boards, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. With an Introduction by 
Wm. Lee. With 16 Coloured Plates, and 100 Illustrations by Ernest Griset, 
Dalziel, &c. Handsome binding. 


The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. A New Trang. 
lation from the Original by Mrs. H. B. Pautt, With 16 Coloured Plates ang 
fully Lilustrated. Handsome binding. 


THE PICTORIAL STANDARD LIBRARY. 


In small crown 4to, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 6s. each, 


PICTORIAL CHRONICLES of the MIGHTY 
DEEP;; or, the Sea: its Ships and Sailors, By Francis Wart, M.A. With 
upwards of 100 Woodcuts, and many Coloured Plates. 


PICTORIAL RECORDS of the ENGLISH in 
EGYPT. With a Full and Descriptive Life of General Gordon. By Fraxos 
Wart, M.A. With upwards of 120 Woodcuts, and a Series of Colonred 
Portraits. 


PICTORIAL MUSEUM of SPORT and ADVEN. 
TURE. A Record of Daring Deeds and Marvellous Escapes by Field and 
Flood. With upwards of 130 Wovodcuts, and a Series of Page Coloured Plates, 


PICTORIAL CABINET of MARVELS. Comprising 
Marvels of Natural Phenomena, Wonders of Art, Daring Deeds, Discoveries, 
&c. With upwards of 120 Woodcuts, and a Series of Natural History Pictures 
by Harrison Weir. 


PICTORIAL TOUR of the WORLD. Comprising 


Pen and Pencil Sketches of Travel, Incident, Adventure in all Parts of the 
Globe. With 100 Woodcuts, and a Series of Coloured Plates. 


PICTORIAL TREASURY of FAMOUS MEN and 
FAMOUS DKEDS. Comprising Naval and Military Heroes, Discoverers, 
Inventors, Statesmen, and others, With upwards of 100 Woodcuts, ands 


Series of Fall-Page Coloured Portraits. 

PICTORIAL RECORDS of REMARKABLE 
EVENTS in the HISTORY of the WORLD: being a Narrative of the most 
Illustrious Deeds and Periods in the Annals of Our Race, With upwardsof 
150 Woodcats, and a Series of Coloured Portraits. 


PICTURESQUE SCOTLAND. Its Romantic Scenes 
and Historical Associations, Described in Lay and Legend, Song and Story, 
With upwards of 1C0 Woodcuts, and a Series of Full-Page Coloured Plates, 

Now ready, the SIXTEENTH EDITION, in medium 8vo, 
cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 63. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. By _ Frances 
Hopeson Burnett. With numerous Original Illustrations by Reginald B, 
Birch. 

Now ready, the FIFTH EDITION, small medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 53. 


SARA CREWE; or, What Happened at Miss 
Minchin’s; and EDITHA’S BURGLAR, By Frances Hopason Burnet, 
Author of ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’’ With Llustrations by Reginald 8, 


Birch, 
VICTORIA GIFT-BOOKS.—NEW VOLUME, 
In large crown 8vo0, cloth gilt, 5s. 


JACK TREVOR, R.N. By Arthur Lee Kni ht, 
Author of ‘* Ronald Hallifax,’’ ‘‘ The Cruise of the ‘ Theseus,’ ”? &. With 
Original Illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. 

NEW VOLUME in ‘The BOY'S ENTERPRISE LIBRARY.” 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 33, 6d. 


SCOUT’S HEAD; or, St. Nectan’s Bell: a Tale of the 
Wild Welsh Coast. By the Rev. Freperick LANGBRIDGE, M.A., Author of 
** Nil Desperandam,” &. With Original Illustrations. 

In Imperial 16mo, stiff boards, picture cover, ls. 6d. ; cloth gilt and colour, 2s, 6d. 


OLD MOTHER GOOSE’S RHYMES and TALES. 
With Original Illustrations after Water-Colours by Constance Haslewood. 
Printed in Colours, and Illustrating the Good Old Rhymes and Tales of Yore, 

This is a Companion Volume to ‘‘ Young England’s Nursery Rhymes” and 

Merry-go-Round,” the success of Children’s Literature of the last two years. 

In small 4to, bearés, 1s, 6d. 


NONSENSE DROLLERIES. Containing ‘The 
Owl and the Pussy Cat’’ and ‘‘ The Duck and the Kangaroo.”’ By EpwarD 
Lrar, Author of “The Book of Nonsense.” With Original Illustrations by 
William Foster. 

“If there flourishes in the United Kingdom a man or woman of a greater ag@ 

than four years who has no knowledge whatever of ‘The Book of Nonsense, 

that individual is much to be pitied.”’"—Saturday Review. 


Bs, 


AT 
Setaily, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Londcn and New York. 
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Pc eee 
MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





DEDICATED to H.8.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
On Thursday, October 24th, will be published. 
HINDU-KOH : Wanderings and Wild Sport 


Himalayas. By Major-General DonaLp Macintyre, V.C., 
on and Bet ot less po Goorkhas, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
ate 


Society. 8v0, with numerous Illustrations, 21s, 
jociety. 


On Thursday, October 24th, will be published. 


SCENES from a SILENT WORLD ; 
Prisons and their Inmates. By Francis Scouaat, Crown 8yo, 6s. 


or, 








Next week will be published. 


DODO and I: a Novel. By Captain Andrew 


HAGGARD. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


Shortly will be published. 


MILES on an ELEPHANT 


F 2HAN STATES. By Horr S. Hater, M. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S., 
ae byl rag Soe Member Manchester and Tyneside Geographical 
ae” In 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations. 


A THOUSAND 





Immediately will be published, 


ART in SCOTLAND: its Origin and Pro- 


By RopertT BRYDALL, Master of the St. George’s Art School of 


Erescow. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


Glasgow. 
This day is published. 


SQORDELLO. An Outline Analysis of Mr. 
Browning’s Poem. By J EANIE Morison, Author of “The Purpose of the 
Ages,” “Ane Book of Ballades,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Immediately will be published.—VOLUME III, 


HISTORY of the CATHOLIC CHURCH of 


SCOTLAND. From the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Day. 
By Aupuons BEeLLEsHeErM, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, 
with Notes and Additions, by D. OswaLp Hunter Brarr, O.8.B., Monk of 
Fort Augustus, With a Map. 


At all Libraries. 


BARBARA ALLAN, the PROVOST’S 


DAUGHTER. By Rosert CLeLanp, Author of “ Inchbracken,”’ *‘ True to 
a Type,” “A Rich Man’s Relatives.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 





THIRD EDITION. 


THOTH: a Romance. With New Preface 


and Appendix. Crown 8vo, 4s. id. 


“‘Photh’ is so good—and so short—that it might conceivably have been the 
book of the season...... The central and verifying idea is to us absolutely novel.” 
—Saturday Review. 

“*Thoth’ has imagination, delicacy, and finish.””—Athenzum. , 

“A weird and mysterious romance, manifesting unusual literary skill, and 
displaying no small amount of imagination.”—Academy. 


SECOND EDITION, 


A DREAMER of DREAMS. A Modern 
Romance. By the Author of *‘ Thoth.” Crown 8vo, 63. 
“Comes very near to being a tremendous feat of fancy.’’—Atheneum, 
“Unmistakably delightfal...... The wit and philosophy and poetry of the book 


~ no less striking than the grace and charm of the author’s style.”’—St. James’s 
azette, 


A VISIT TO 
STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD at MAJOR 


BARTTELOT’S CAMP on the ARUHWIMI. With an Account of River- 
Life on the Congo. By J. R. Werner, F.R.G.S., Engineer, late in the 
Service of the Etat Indépendant du Congo. With Maps, Portraits, and other 
Illustrations, 8y0, 16s, 


“Mr. Werner’s account is, in fact, excellent, full of graphic pictures and 
shrewd remarks on man and his surroundings, and revealing at every page a 
spirit of generous sympathy for the teeming populations.” —Academy. 

“Deeply interesting, however, is his description of the camp, his account of the 
treachery which surrounded the gallant commander, and his bold vindication of 
Major Barttelot’s conduct in the impossibly difficult circumstances in which he 


was placed.”—Morning Post. 
“A trustworthy contribution to a knowledge of affairs on the Congo.”’—Times. 





SCOTTISH SONG: its Wealth, Wisdom, 
a and Social Significance. By Joun SruarT Buackie, Emeritus Professor o 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Author of “ Lays and Legends of 
Ancient Greece,” &. Orown 8yo, with Music, 7s. 6d. 
*h charming book, as useful as it is charming, and one which every lover of 
letters will sincerely weleome.”—Echo. 
‘A most original and suggestive work......The very best book on the subject 
yet published.”"—North British Daily Mail. 


a ork is thoroughly and altogether admirably done.’”’—Manchester 
er, 


“A pleasant, wholesome book......full of shrewd and just observations.” —World, 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE.” 


Now ready, 3 vols., at every Library. 


FETTERED FOR LIFE 


By FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Folly Morrison,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The WEARING of the GREEN,” &c. 
Now ready, 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


PASSION’S SLAVE. 


By RICHARD ASHE KING, Author of “A Drawao Game,” &c. 





WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL 
Immediately, 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


THE BELL OF ST. PAUL’S. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 





CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW VOLUME of STORIES. 
With a Frontispiece by F. Barnarp, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.—THE 


ROMANCE of JENNY HARLOWE, 


And Sketches of Maritime Life. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star,’”’ &c. 


A NEW HISTORY of MAGIC.—Demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s. 


WITCH, WARLOCK, & MAGICIAN: 


Historical Sketches of Magic. and Witchcraft in England 
and Scotland. 


By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


A NEW wneabnsieiiidl~<aitedsiaiaines iia 8vo, mon extra, 8s. 
FIVE THOUSAND MILES IN A 
SLEDGE; 


A Mid-Winter Journey across Siberia. 
By LIONEL F. GOWING. 
With a Map by E. Weiler, and 30 Illustrations by C. J. Uren. 


A NEW MILITARY NOVEL.—Crown vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CUT BY THE MESS. 


By ARTHUR KEYSER. 





CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The LEGACY of CAIN. By Witxre CoLtins. 
FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. By WatrTer Besant. With 


52 Illustrations by A. Forestier and F. Waddy. 


GUILDEROY. By Ovrpa. 


[Immediately, 





NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 
The DEAD HEART. (The Story of Mr. Henry Irving’s 


New Play.) By CHarLes Gispon. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


TALES of TO-DAY. By Georce R. Sims, Author of “ The 


Dagonet Reciter,” &c. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 64. 


BLOOD-MONEY. By Cuartes Gripzon, Author of “The 
Golden Shaft,” &¢. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS.— Each with numerous Illustrations, square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. each, 


THOMAS BEWICK and HIS PUPILS. By Austin Dozson. 


With 95 Choice Illustrations, 


The ART of DECORATION. By Mrs. H. R. Hawets, 
Author of ‘*‘ The Art of Beauty,” ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” &. With Tinted 
Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. 


NEW BOOK OF POPULAR MEDICINE. 
FOODS for the FAT: a Treatise on Corpulency, and a 


Dietary for its Cure. By NatHaniet Epwarp Davies, L.R.O.P., 
Author of ‘‘One Thousand Medical Maxims,” &c. Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, 
ls. 6d, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


London; CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’s | 


LIST OF 


FORTHCOMING WORKS IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 











The CORRESPONDENCE of the ‘PRINCESS LIEVEN and EAR, 


GREY. Translated and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by GUY LE STRANGE. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 39, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY 


By Mrs. JULIAN MARSHALL. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Fac-similes, 30s. 


Ill, 


A MEMOIR of EDWARD ASKEW SOTHERN (“LORD DUNDREARy”, 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Fac-similes, 16s. 


A LIFE of ARABELLA STUART. By Emily T. Bradley. In; 


vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits and Fac-simile. 


The DOMINION of MAN OVER ANIMALS. By the late Rev. J. G. Woo 


Author of “ The Illustrated Natural History,’’ “ Homes without Hands,” &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece and 32 Illustration, 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of MR. T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE 


Forming a Third Volume of “ What I Remember.” In demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 15s. 


The ROOF of FRANCE. By M. B. Betham-Edwards, Author of “ Kitty.” 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND: a Visit to Cyprus in 1889. By W.f 


MALLOCK, Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” &. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece. 


Ix, 


The FIRST of the BOURBONS. By Catherine Charlotte Lady Jackson, 


Author of “The Last of the Valois,’’ “ Old Paris,” &c. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 243. 


x. 
A TOUR in a PHAETON THROUGH the EASTERN COUNTIES. By 
JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “An Old-Fashioned Journey,” “A Drive Through England,” &c. In demy 8vo, with Map and |i 
Fall- Page Illustrations, Engraved by Pearson, from Sketches by the Author, 16s. 


CORRESPONDENCE of MADAME DU NOYER DURING the REIGN 


of LOUIS the FOURTEENTH. Now First Translated from the Original by FLORENCE LAYARD. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Notes and Portraits. 


FROM LONDON to BOKHARA in 1887. By Colonel Le Messurier, RE, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Maps and Sketches. ; 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the TENTH EARL of DUNDONALD. A 


New Edition, with continuation, including Lord Dundonald’s Services in South America, and other Additional Matter. In 1 vol. crom 
8vo, with Portrait, Illustrations, and Charts. 


xIV. 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By Charles Edwards, Author of “ Letters 


from Crete.’ In demy 8vo. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY and REMINISCENCES of GUSTAV FREYTAG. 


From the German. In 1 vol, demy 8vo. 
XVI. 


LETTERS FROM HELL. With a Preface by George Mac Donald, LL.D. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
XVII. 
NEW ADDITION to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


An UGLY DUCKLING. By Henry Erroll. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the. Queen. 
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